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The State Board of Education has the honor to 
present herewith A Master Pla:.. for Hl^^er Education in 
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half years to the development of the Plan* Public 
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than 30 college and university presidents have sat with 
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The members of the State Board of Education^ 
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Governor and the General Assembly in any way possible in 
connection with this Plan* 
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PREFACE 



By the Act of June 17, 1963, P. L. 143 (Act 94) , 
the General Assembly directed the State Board of Edu- 
cation, through its Council of Higher Education, to 
develop a Master Plan for Higher Education in the 
Commonweal th. 

Act 94 was an amendment to the Administrative 
Code of 1929. Section 1319, subsection (c) , para- 
graph (1) enumerates one of the powers of the Coun- 
cil of Higher Education as: “Develop a master plan for 
higher education in the Commonwealth, including a 
system of community colleges as provided by law.” 
In Section 1317, subsection (a), the State Board of 
Education is given the pow ,>r, “. . . to review the poli- 
cies, standards, rules and regulations formulated by 
the Council of Basic Education and the Council of 
Higher Education, and adopt broad policies and prin- 
ciples and establish standards governing the educa- 
tional program of the Commonwealth . . .” 

Recognizing the urgency of developing a Master 
Plan, the State Board of Education entered into con- 
tracts with four outside agencies to provide relevant 
information and to make analyses and proposals which 
would both shorten the time necessary for the prepara- 
tion of a Master Plan and add an element of objec- 
tivity based on national, rather than Commonwealth, 
experience.^ These reports have all been received 
and have been closely scrutinized, to the end of pre- 
senting in 1966 a Master Plan whose essential por- 
tions could be put into effect rather quickly. 

This Master Plan is designed to meet a situation 
in which a burgeoning college-age population and a 
growing demand for collegiate instruction and ser- 
vices face higher education resources that are inade- 
quate to the task. The Master Plan is intended to be 
directional, to be sufficiently delineated to permit day 
to day decisions within its framework, and to provide 

*(l) Donald D. Dauwalder and Associates: The Administration 
and Financing of Vocational-Technical Education in Penn- 
sylvania. December, 1964. 

(2) Earl J. McGrath; The Organization of the State Colleges 
Within the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. May, 1965. 

(3) Ralph R. Fieids and Associates: Community Colleges in 
Pennsylvania June, 1965. 

(4) Academy for Educational Development, Inc.; Elements of a 
Master Plan for Higher Education in Pennsylvania. De- 
cember, 1965. 

*In addition to the members of The Advisory Committee on the 
Master Plan, the Board is indebted to Dr. Paul H. Masoner, 
Dean of the School of Education of the University of Pittsburgh 
and esjKcially to Dr. Paul R. Anderson, Vice President for 
Academic Affairs of Temple University, and Dr. Donald H. Ford, 
Assistant to the President of The Pennsylvania State University. 

Dr. Anderson and Dr. Ford draf ed reports for the Council of 
Higher Education and work?d closely with both Council and 
Board on preparing The Master Plan. 



orderly development. At the same time it is designed 
as a living document, one which will continue to 
develop and change as new ideas and facts emerge 
from experience and from a continual process of evalu- 
ation. 

Since higher education has developed in the Com- 
monwealth without beneht of long-range planning, 
it is too much to expect that a completed logic can 
result at this particular stage. The impelling demands 
for further extension of higher education will not, 
however, permit additional delay in designing what 
can properly be called “A Commonwealth System of 
Higher Education”, lest additional complications de- 
velop and the young people of the Commonwealth be 
the victims. 

The Master Plan takes cognizance of the wide 
variety of higher educational institutions in Pennsvl 
vania. Its effectiveness is based upon using the influ- 
ence and the existing facilities and programs of all 
Pennsylvania colleges and universities, public and 
private. The problem is not one of deciding in favor 
of some and against others, but, rather, that of decid- 
ing what roles each can play most effectively and where 
the Commonwealth’s responsibility for organization 
and financing rests. The report gives major concern 
to publicly-supported education, its availability, its 
range of programs, its fiscal management, and its plan- 
ning. This in no wise alters the position of the State 
Board of Education that the dual system of public 
and private education is a strength in the total picture 
and that the Commonwealth should take certain steps 
better to enable private institutions to make their 
appropriate contribution to the extension of education 
opportunity. One of the Commonwealth’s major pur- 
poses must be to provide, in both public and private 
institutions, an undeniably high quality of higher 
education. 

The decisions which the Board has made have in 
many cases been difficult. Yet they must be made if 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania is to meet the de- 
mands for higher education. The Board is deeply 
grateful to the organizations and individuals who 
have assisted in the development of this document.^ 

The State Board of Education believes that the 
Master Plan for Higher Education must be a living 
document, alert to the changes in demands upon 
higher education. The Master Plan should be re- 
viewed continually and should be completely restated 
at least every four years. 

The Master Plan is submitted with the full con- 
viction that the Commonwealth and its higher edu- 
cational needs will be served best by its immediate 
implementation. 
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A Summary Statement of 
THE AAASTER PLAN 

FOR HIGHER EDUCATION IN PENNSYLVANIA 



The Master Plan prepared by the State Board 
of Education is built upon the basic conviction that 
Pennsylvania’s purpose is to create a physical, social, 
and economic environment which enables its citizens 
to live constructive, meaningful and satisfying lives. 
This objective requires the maximum development of 
Pennsylvania’s human resources. The role of higher 
education in this endeavor is fundamental. The in- 
vestment of public funds in higher education is grow- 
ing rapidly. Therefore, it is essential to formulate 
public policies for higher education in Pennsylvania 
to insure adequate resources and orderly growth in 
the future. 

Pennsylvania has been moving to develop higher 
education resources, but too slowly, both in terms; of 
the rapidly increasing demand for higher education 
and in comparison with other states. The situation is 
urgent. The Comonwealth has much to do in order 
to catch up, to move ahead, in providing better op- 
portunities for higher education for Pennsylvanians. 

The Plan is presented as a living document, pro- 
viding a framework for immediate policy decisions, 
with sufficient flexibility, howevei', to permit reap- 
praisal, review, and re-direction in the light of chang- 
ing circumstances and needs. The Plan focuses on the 
period between now and 1975. However, it is pro- 
posed that it be subject to continual review, and be 
completely re-stated at least every four years. 

In a very real sense, the Master Plan is a guide 
for the State Board of Education itself, particularly 
for the Council of Higher Education, as it continues 
to formulate its policies, to seek state-wide coordina- 
tion of programs, and to formulate its recommenda- 
tions for Commonwealth financial support of higher 
education. The Plan is, therefore, a series of goals, 
targets, and directions which, if embraced and ap- 
proved as public policy by the Governor and General 
Assembly, can provide a rationale for specific decisions 
as they must be made. 



Major Proposals of the Plan 

Students, Enrollments, and Programs 

The objective is to make it possible for each 
Pennsylvanian to develop different talents and inter- 
ests at different periods in his life for different pur- 
poses, as he is prepared and willing to do so. Every 
person should have ailable a variety of post-high 
school educational opportunities which he might use 
to achieve his objectives and further his development. 
This plan encourages the development of three types 
of associate degree programs, baccalaureate degree 
programs, graduate, professional, post-graduate and 
research programs, and a great variety of non-degree, 
continuing education and community service pro- 
grams. Specifically, the Plan makes these recom- 
mendations: 

1. Statistical projections indicate that an increase in 
the percentage of high school gr.iduates entering 
college from the 1965 figure of 36% to at least 51% 
by 1975 must be prepared for. Programs proposed 
iii this report may raise that percentage signifi- 
cantly. 

2. An increase is anticipated in the total full and 
part-time enrollment of institutions of higher edu- 
cation from the 1965 figure of 293,970 to a mini- 
mum of 518,000 by 1975. 

3. The fundamental importance of graduate educa- 
tion and research is emphasized. A doubling of 
enrollments at the doctoral level is projected and 
other graduate and professional enrollments are 
expected to increase at least one and one-half times. 

4. Special arrangements are proposed to help meet 
the need for at least 27,000 new faculty members 
who will be needed by th" institutions of higher 
education in the next ten years. 

5. By 1975, enrollments in institutions included in a 
proposed Commonwealth System of Higher Educa- 



tion will include 56% of all college students in 
Pennsylvania. This is up 11% from the current 
level of 45%, even though the Plan gives en- 
couragement to private institutions to continue 
the rate of growth they have maintained during 
the last five years. 1 hat would lead to an increase 
in their enrollments of over 65,000 students by 
1975. The Plan emphasizes that its success will 
be evaluated not only in terms of the number of 
students admitted to college, but also in terms of 
the proportion who graduate. 

6. Expansion of opportunities at the community co.- 
lege level is planned, to provide opportunities for 
higher education within commuting distance of 
every Pennsylvanian. 

7. Cooperative arrangements among universities, col- 
leges, and community colleges are encouraged, to 
increase the potential for research and scholarly 
activity, to encourage diversity and quality of pro- 
grams, and to provide maximum flexibility of 
student choice and development. 

8. The growing future importance of continuing edu- 
cation and community service is emphasized. A 
task force to conduct a state-wide analysis of needs, 
resources, and current programs in this educational 
field is proposed, as a prerequisite to an effective 
and substantial expansion. 

The Commonwealth Systerr^ of Higher Education 

Pennsylvania has arrived at a point where it 
should establish a clearcut program of public higher 
education while encouraging the continuation of the 
Commonwealth’s long-standing and valuable tradition 
of privi'if* higher education. The Plan describes an 
institutional framework for a Commonwealth System 
of Higher Education which embraces the following 
elements: 

1. Those institutions which are legally and organiza- 
tionally committed to the implementation of pub- 
lic educational policy and which are subject to 
a substantial degree of public control. Those 
institutions will have first claim on Commonwealth 
financial support, in accordance with a plan to 
determine such support and to allocate it among 
the institutions. 

2. Institutions included in the Commonwealth System 
shall meet the following criteria: 

a. Commonwealth representation on the govern- 
ing board and its executive committee of at 
least 33% of the membership. 

b. Not less than 10% of undergraduate en- 
rollment shall consist of Pennsylvania residents. 

c. A state-differential tuition and fee structure, 
with an out-of-state differential of at least 2 to 1. 



d. Financial operations are subject to public audit. 

e. A commitment to assisting in the resolution of 
social and economic problems in the Common- 
wealth. 

f. The general purposes of a university, college 
or community college are served rather than 
the limited purposes of a single professional, 
or vocational, program. 

g. The Commonwealth assumes a legal and major 

financial responsibility for operating and capi- 
tal expenses. 

3. The Commonwealth System of Higher Education 
shall be organized into three segments, each seg- 
ment including different types of institutions. 

a. Community College Segment — All community 
colleges authorized by the State Board of Edu- 
cation. (Presently, ten) 

b. State College Segment— the thirteen state col- 
leges and Indiana University of Pennsylvania. 

c. Commonwealth University Segment— The Penn- 
sylvania State University, Temple University, 
and the University of Pittsburgh. 

Responsibilities of the Segments of the Commonwealth 

System of Higher Education 

1. Community Colleges should be provided through- 
out the state, making commuting possible for the 
preponderant number of students who seek this 
level of education. It is expected that many more 
than presently approved will be needed. 

2. The programmatic, organizational, and financial 
pattern of the community college shall be followed 
in the expansion of two-year educational oppor- 
tunities. No new branch campuses of existing col- 
leges or universities should be established. Wher- 
ever possible, existing branch campuses should be 
combined with, or converted into, community 
colleges. 

3. The State College segment should provide a size- 
able portion of the increased baccalaureate level 
instruction required during the next ten years, and 
develop increasing strength in master’s degree 
work. This will lay the foundation for eventually 
providing doctoral programs in selected fields. 

4. The Commonwealth University segment will con- 
tinue to provide and expand both undergraduate 
and graduate programs, but the proportion of stu- 
dents enrolled in junior, senior, graduate and pro- 
fessional programs will increase as freshman- 
sophomore instruction in community colleges 
grows. The major proportion of the proposed in- 
crease in graduate enrollment at the doctoral level 
and the preponderant portion of the proposed ex- 
pansion in professional work will be the respon- 
sibility of this segment. 
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financing the Commonwealth System of Higher 
Education 

\ purpose of this Plan is to guarantee the avail- 
ability 3 f quality higher education at low cost to the 
individual itudent. However, tuition for higher edu- 
cation, no matter how small, may serve as a barrier 
to enrollment for some students. Therefore, considera- 
tion should be given to gradual tuition reductions at 
inst tutions in the Commonwealth System, perhaps 
eventually to the point of free tuition, at least for 
Pennsylvania students from low income families. The 
Plan seeks to establish an approach to the allocation of 
public fund.s for higher education which is based on 
dearly-defined factors combined into objective for- 
mulas. The formulas for different segments in the 
Commonwealth System will vary: 

1. The principle of shared fiscal responsibility for the 
Community College segment has been established 
in law. The student, local sponsor, and state gov- 
ernment share the burden of operating budgets 
while the state and local sponsor share the burden 
for capital expense. The formula should continue, 
at least until more experience is accumulated. 

2. It is proposed that special financial aid be provided 
to encourage areas that are proposing community 
colleges to do a more careful Job of planning and 
preparation before opening a new conununity col- 
lege. 

3. In the State Coll^ and University segments, the 
student and the state should share the finandal 
responsibility, supplemented by funds from the 
federal government and private sources. For these 
two segments, it is propo^ that operating budgets 
be planned on the basis of factors reflecting annual 
changes in costs due to (a) enrollments (b) 
changes in the price index and (c) qualitative im- 
provements. TTie proposed factors include an en- 
rollment factor, per-student cost factor, faculty 
salary increase factor, faculty augmentation factor, 
departmental research factor, plant maintenance 
factor, and a continuing education and community 
service factor. It is proposed that these factors be 
tried for two years to determine whether they are 
adequate to establish a formula. 

4. It is proposed that a formula for capital improve- 
ments be developed, emphasizing increased enroll- 
ments, occupancy rates, and replacement of obsoles- 
cent facilities. 

5. It is proposed that funds for all institutions in the 
Commonwealth System should be included in the 
preferred category of state appropriations. (All 
but the Commonwealth universities are now in- 
cluded.) 

6. Increased flexibility in using state funds to attract 



federal funds for capital improvements is pro- 
posed. 

Governance of the Commonwealth System of Higher 
Education 

A pattern of governance is proposed for the 
Commonwealth System of Higher Education which 
places primary responsibility for planning and devel- 
opment in the hands of the institutions and segments 
of the System. It gives the responsibility for coordinat- 
ing the effort to avoid unnecessary overlap and dupli- 
cation to the Council of Higher Education. It is 
believed that this approach will produce creative 
development of quality programs in an eflicient and 
ecoi.omical manner. Coordination and cooperation 
among the institutions in each segment are encouraged 
and mechanisms for this purpose are proposed. 

The Community College Segment 

1. It is proposed that a Community College Coor- 
dinating Council be established, the membership 
to be composed of one person representing each 
community colkge, with the Commissioner of 
Higher Education (as planned in the proposed 
reorganization of the Department of Public In- 
struction) as the ex officio presiding officer. The 
functions of the Council would be to help coordi- 
nate programs and to consider all matters which 
may add to the effectiveness of the institute jns. 

The State College Segment 

1. It is proposed that a State College Board of Trus- 
tees be established, to be appointed by the Gov- 
ernor from a panel nominated by the Council of 
Higher Education. Such Board would have an 
executive officer and appropriate staff and would 
be served in an advisory capacity by the Board of 
Presidents of the colleges. 

The State College Board of Trustees would as- 
sume the functions and duties now assigned to the 
Boards of Trustees of the individual State Colleges and 
to the Board of Presidents, but it is proposed that the 
Boards of Trustees of the respective institutions be- 
come Boards of Visitors, with responsibilities of an 
advisory nature to the president of the college on 
programs and plans and to the State College Board 
of Trustees on the selection of a president. 

2. Greater fiscal and administrative autonomy shall 
be granted at the institutional level, and the range 
of respomibilities and authority of each president 
shall be spelleci out in conformance with policies 
and programs established by the State College 
Board of Trustees. 
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The University Segment 

1. It is proposed that there be established a University 
Coordinating Council, composed of three repre- 
sentatives selected by each university in the seg- 
ment, with the Commissioner of Higher Education 
serving ex officio as the presiding officer. 

The functions of the Council would be coordina- 
tive, plar ig ' nd advisory in nature. Its recommen- 
dations conveiuing new programs, uniformity of 
standards, and institutional appropriation requests, 
would be made to the Council of Higher Education. 

State Coordination of the Segments 

1. It is proposed that coordination of the work of the 
Community College Coordinating Council, the 
State College Board of Trustees, and the University 
Coordinating Council be the responsibility of the 
Council of Higher Education. 

2. It is also proposed that the office of Commissioner 
of Higher Education be established in the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, and that the Commis- 
sioner act for the Superintendent as the chief 
executive officer of the Council of Higher Edu- 
cation. 

(Note: A similar proposal for a Commissioner 
of Basic Education to serve the Council 
of Basic Education is included in the re- 
oiganization of the Department of Public 
Instruction) 

3. The development of a top quality professional staff 
in the Department of Public Instruction, to serve 
the Council of Higher Education is recommended. 
An adequate salary structure is essential to achieve 
this objective. 

Aid to Students and Potential Faculty Members 

Scholarships 

A sizeable scholarship program is essential to 
insure that needy students can finance a college educa- 
tion and have freedom to select the kind of institution 
which fits their purposes. 

1. The present scholarship program should be ex- 
pand^ to an annual figure of $40,000,000 by 1968- 
69, at which point careful evaluation should be 
made to determine amounts for ensuing years. 

2. The guaranteed loan program now in operation 
should be continued and expanded, if further 
study and experience proves it desirable. 

3. The current Department of Public Instruction 
competitive scholarships and the senatorial scholar- 
ships should be phased out. 



A Professorial Incentive Program 

Critical to the success of the expanded higher 
education program is :he recruitment and training 
of faculty personnel. Therefore, an incentive loan 
program is proposed through which prospective col- 
lege teachers may borrow up to $6,000 over a three- 
year pteriod for full-time graduate education. The 
loans would be non-interest bearing while the student 
is in school. They should be forgiven at a rate of 25% 
per year for every year the recipient teaches in a 
Pennsylvania institution of higher learning. 

The Commonwealth and Private Higher Education 

The Master Plan recognizes the important con- 
tribution in higher education of independent institu- 
tions. It also recognizes the propriety of the preference 
of some students to secure their education in private 
institutions. These institutions in Pennsylvania pres- 
ently enroll over 160,000 students and present growth 
rates, if continued, would lead them to expand to 
approximately 226,000 students by 1975. They provide 
extensive educational resources and relieve the Com- 
monwealth of a major financial obligation. To en- 
courage their continued existence and expansion, some 
clearly-defined forms of financial assistance are pro- 
posed to replace the present pattern of general main- 
tenance aid. 

K Financial support is proposed for doctoral pro- 
grams in the arts and sciences, engineering, medi- 
cine and in veterinary medicine, this support to 
be available to all institutions not members of the 
Commonwealth System. This aid is to be based 
on a grant of $5,000 per year for each full-time 
student who has completed at least one year of 
post-baccalaureate study and who is accepted for 
candidacy in doctoral programs in arts and sciences 
and in engineering, and a grant of $5,000 per year 
for each full-time post-baccalaureate student in 
medicine and in veterinary medicine. 

2. A Commonwealth Capital Assistance Fund should 
be established to encourage private institutions to 
expand, based on demonstrated need and limited 
to 33^/^% of cost for instructional facilities, the 
fund to be managed by a body similar to the ex- 
isting State Commission on Academic Facilities. 

3. The present arrangement for state aid to private 
institutions should be terminated, but in order not 
to damage institutions presently receiving such 
aid, those institutions not qualifying for doctoral 
program support should have their appropriations 
frozen at present levels. No additional private 
institutions should be given such appropriations. 
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4. To provide a voice for private higher education in 
the development of Pennsylvania’s total program 
of higher education, a liaison committee for pri- 
vate higher education is proposed. Its function 
would be to advise the Council of Higher Edu- 
cation with resptect to plans which might affect the 
development of such institutions and to recom- 
mend ways of strengthening inter-institutional 
efforts among both private and publicly-supported 
! itutions. 

5. ‘inose presently-aided institutions which qualify 
for support for doctoral programs should have 
their present level of support maintained until aid 
for doctoral support equals that amount, at which 
time maintenance aid should be discontinued. 

Estimated Costs to the Commonwealth 

To fulfill the objective of catching up and moving 
ahead in the development of higher education in 
Pennsylvania, a major increase in financial support by 
the Commonwealth will be required. 

1. Based on the best information available, it would 
appear that the State’s responsibility for opera- 
tional costs for 1971-72 might approach the follow- 
ing estimates: 



a) For the Comonwealth System $282,000,000 



b) For indeptendent institutions 27,000,000 

c) For scholarships 40,000,000 

d) For professional incentive 

program 4,000,000 



Present authorizations by the General Assembly 
for these same categories approximate $157 million for 
1966-1%7. 

2. By 1971-72, the States responsibility for amortiza- 
tion of capital development may increase by $30,- 
000,000. 



Summary Comment 

The Master Plan attempts to bring order into 
higher education. It does this by defining respon- 
sibilities of its component segments, by presenting a 
rationale for fiscal support, by refining procedures for 
coordination, an^ v presenting bases for the en- 
couragement of pii«ate institutions. It thus attempts 
to bring order into higher education and through 
this to offer means by which the Commonwealth can 
fulfill its higher education obligations to its citizens. 
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Chapter I 

INTRODUaiON 



The proposals in this report are about the people 
of Pennsylvania— particularly the young people— and 
their personal, social and economic welfare. 

Pennsylvania's Resources and Their 
Development 

Pennsylvania is blessed with a wealth of natural 
resources, and their use has made it a great state. Its 
rich and varied land and water resources make it an 
agricultural center for the densely populated middle 
Atlantic region. Its manifold mineral resources con- 
tribute to its industrial leadership. Its geographic 
location enables it to serve as a major transportation 
artery between the markets of the midwest and the 
cast coast, stimulating the development of its harbors, 
highways and railways. Its natural and varied beauty 
impresses artists, sportsmen and vacationers. For 
decades, Pennsylvania has recognized the fundamental 
importance of these natural resources and has made 
their development a matter of public responsibility. 

But, Pennsylvania's greatest resource is its people. 
Without their visio ■, talents, and energies, its natural 
resources are wasted. It is they who must build a 
prosperous economy and a social order in which each 
person can lead a meaningful and satisfying existence, 
in peace and harmony with his fellow man. All else 
should serve this human objective. Therefore, the 
development of Pennsylvania’s human resources must 
be a most fundamental public responsibility. It re- 
quires the formulation and continuous development 
of broad public policy. 

Knowledge as a Tool for Developing Resources 

The successful development of Pennsylvania’s 
physical and human resources rests upon the founda- 
tion of knowledge and man’s skill in using it. One 
of man’s great triumphs has been the gradual recog- 
nition that he can do more than simply adapt to and 
learn to live with his environment. Man has recognized 
that he can shape and modify his physical, social and 
economic environment to fit his own ends. It has been 
the inexorable march forward of man’s knowledge and 
skill that has given him this realization and power. 
That march must continue. 



Every culture devises ways of creating new knowl- 
edge, discovering new skills, and passing these on to 
the following generations. The United States has 
recognized that this process is prerequisite to all else 
in our country. It has sought to create a formal system 
of education through which people can master knowl- 
edge and skill and continuously keep abreast of new 
discoveries and convert them to significant human 
uses. The scientific method of thinking, observing, 
and verifying, developed to precision in institutions 
of higher learning, has become a powerful tool in 
creating new knowledge and in helping men master 
their environment and themselves. 

Educational Institutions as Social 
Instruments 

Thus, education has become a cornerstone of our 
society, an instrument for stability and improvement. 
For over a century, Pennsylvania has constructed a 
system of prblic elementary and secondary education 
available to all, tailored to individual differences and 
aspirations, committed to educating the handicapped 
as well as the healthy, the economically and socially 
deprived as well as the more advantaged members of 
the Commonwealth. 

As the Commonwealth succeeded in enabling the 
great majority of its young to achieve a high school 
education, as the population expanded, as knowledge 
exploded, and as the technological revolution acceler- 
ated, the public welfare has increasingly come to be 
dependent upon the development and dissemination 
of knowledge and skills beyond the scope ai)d compe- 
tence of the elementary and secondary public school 
system. Thus, problems of higher education have 
become a matter of basic public concern, requiring the 
kind of fundamental decisions about public policy that 
were made many decades ago in the areas of elemen- 
tary and secondary education. The formulation of a 
Master Plan for Higher Education is intended to be 
the next step in the development and implementation 
of such policies. It is not the first or only step that 
has been taken and it will not be the last. Therefore, 
a brief examination of how higher education has 
developed in Pennsylvania and where it stands today 
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along with a look at some of the factors influencing it, 
may provide a useful perspective on the proposals 
which will follow. 

The Private Tradition of Higher Education 

The Commonwealth possesses some of the oldest 
institutions of higher learning in America. As befitted 
political, social, and economic leaders of the colonial 
period, small groups of influential people beg[an to 
found and finance private institutions of higher edu- 
cation. These early founders were usually church 
groups implementing their social philosophy. With 
increasing demand, more and more private colleges 
and universities were established. Today, there are 
118 of these institutions in Pennsylvania. These in- 
stitutions, through vision and leadership, have pro- 
vided increasing opportunity for the youth of Penn- 
sylvania for a century and a half and have relieved 
the Commonwealth of a sizeable financial respon- 
sibility. 

Be^nnings of a Public Tradition 

In the nineteenth century, the revolutionary con- 
cept of public elementary and secondary education 
b^n to win acceptance and school enrollment ex- 
panded rapidly. The need for teachers became critical. 
By the 1920’s, the needs were so great that the Com- 
monwealth had to assume a major responsibility for 
preparing elementary and secondary school teacheri 
by converting existing normal schools into sta'.e 
teachers colleges with full Commonwealth responsi- 
bility for their operation. 

In the 1860’s, the Congress of the United Spates 
initiated another stream of development. The Morrill 
Act (1862) sought to stimulate the development of 
institutions in the various states initially emphasizing 
instruction in agriculture and the mechanical arts. 
Pennsylvania responded, designating the Ag^ricultural 
College of Pennsylvania as its land-grant college. 
Since 1887, the General Assembly has maae mainte- 
nance and building grants to what is now The Penn- 
sylvania State University and in 1905 the Governor 
was empowered by the General Assembh to name six 
college trustees. 

Concurrently in the latter part of the nineteenth 
century, the Commonwealth made grants to the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania for its schof»l of Veterinary 
Medicine and the University of Pittsburgh for its 
School of Mines. In 1903, the Unn ersity of Pennsyl- 
vania began to receive g^rants for general maintenance; 
in 1907, the University of Pittsburgh; and, in 1911, 
Temple University— because of tfeir general service 
to the Commonwealth. Several other private institu- 
tions have also received state aid from time to time. 



However, the more the system of state aid for general 
maintenance has developed, the more vague its ra- 
tionale has bea*me. 

Current Trent s Toward a Clearly Formulated Public 
Tradition 

Followin/; World War II, Pennsylvania’s pattern 
of higher ec ucation began to appear inadequate to 
meet future demands. In the immediate post-war 
years, atten Jon centered upon the problems of rapid 
expansion necessary to educate adequately the flood of 
World War li \eterans returning to renew their lives 
by further ing their education with the support of the 
GI Bill. 

Orce that spurt of growth had been accomplished 
(a ta'.k which to some had initially seemed almost 
overwhelming) , educational, governmental, legislative, 
ana civic leaders recognized that the growth of higher 
education had really only begun. Several factors made 
this obvious. First, the post-war baby boom was 
rJready placing a crushing burden on the elementary 
and secondary schools. It was easy to predict the 
arrival of those students at the colleges and universities 
in the mid-1960’s. In addition to the increasing num- 
ber of potential students, more and more high school 
graduates were seeking higher education. Moreover, 
increasing demands were being placed on research and 
graduate education. 

As a result, state-wide concern for the develop- 
ment of higher education began to translate itself into 
action at the state level through advisory committees 
and councils appointed by various governors, through 
studies and planning efforts initiated by the Pennsyl- 
vania Association of Colleges and Universities, and 
through planning and proposals by individual in- 
stitutions. 

These efforts stimulated a growing public dis- 
cussion concerning Pennsylvania's responsibility for 
public higher education and its relationship to private 
higher education. Periodically, significant legislative 
action has been taken. In 1961, the State Colleges 
were authorized to develop liberal arts programs and 
to grant the degree of Bachelor of Arts. Previously, in 
1957, authorization had been granted for two State 
Colleges to offer the degree of Master of Education. 
Since then, nine additional State Colleges have been 
approved for the same deg^ree. 

In 1965, through legislative action. Temple Uni- 
versity became state-related. In 1966, similar legfisla- 
tion was enacted granting the University of Pittsburgh 
the same status. 

By the 1960's it became apparent in Pennsylvania, 
as in other states, that major new responsibilities 
toward public higher education were being assumed. 
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The conviction grew that state-wide planning and 
coordination were essential if Pennsylvania were to 
have quality higher education in the volume it needed 
and at reasonable public cost. As a result, legislation 
was enacted in 1%3 establishing a State Board of 
Education, with a Council of Basic Education and a 
Council of Higher Education. The Council of Higher 
Education was mandated to develop a Master Plan 
for Higher Education to guide the development of 
future public policy and legislative action. Thus, 
social pressures that could not be ignored, educational 
and legislative leadership of considerable vision, and 
Pennsylvania’s hopes for the future have led the Com- 
monwealth to the point where it needs a Common- 
wealth System of Higher Education and public policies 
to guide its growth to provide additional low-cost 
educational opportunity to college students. 

A Crisis Exists 

There is great urgency about the decisions to be 
made. Pennsylvania has been moving, but too slowly. 
A flood of college age students is now inundating the 
colleges and universities. Unless Pennsylvania moves 
rapidly to meet this challenge, thousands of qualified 
young men and women will be unable to obtain a 
college education in Pennsylvania. 

Pennsylvania must make hard decisions about 
critical issues, promptly. Not to do so would be to 
abdicate responsibility. Pennsylvania has much to 
do in order to catch up, to move ahead, in providing 
better opportunities for higher education. In recent 
years, the Pennsylvania Legislature has demonstrated 
that it is prepared to face the challenge. 

Higher Education Defined 

The State Board of Education had adopted the 
following definition: 

Higher education includes any organized 
program of instruction or research primarily 
concerned with a field of organized knowl- 
edge, related theory, and associated practice, 
which is administered by a collegiate institu- 
tion authorized to award academic degrees, 
and which is systematically pursued, on a 
full-time or part-time basis, by persons who 
have completed the secondary school or who 
demonstrate equivalent competence through 
appropriate means. 

This definition has severa; implications which 
should be made explicit. First, it draws a distinction 
between post-high school education and higher edu- 
cation. Institutions of higher education provide a 
significant proportion of the post-high school educa- 
tion, but not all of it. Many industries and labor 



unions conduct what amount to extensive educatio al 
programs to develop work skills for employes or mem- 
bers. Similarly, it is expected that vocational-technical 
high schools will be providing programs of post-high 
school vocational and technical education for adults 
in their communities. A variety of proprietary schools, 
such as those in the field of business, provide special- 
ized vocational programs. In addition, many com- 
munities have adult education programs of consider- 
able scope administt'^ed by community agencies, such 
as a recreation department, which provide opportu- 
nities usually focused on objectives other than the 
development of work competencies. All of these forms 
of post-high school education are important and 
should be cultivated. However, the major thrust of 
oq^anized higher education is of such dimensions in 
its own right that the State Board of Education has 
decided to focus this report primarily on recognized 
academic institutions of higher education. The Com- 
mittee for Vocational Education of the State Board 
for Vocational Education is currently studying the 
extent and kind of post-high school vocational educa- 
tictn needed and intends to make proposals at a later 
date involving the use of all types of institutions. 

Second, the definition implies a concern not only 
with the variety of educational opportur ity available, 
but with quality as well. The phrase “authorized to 
award academic degrees” has real meaning since there 
is a "ariety of accrediting procedures which influence 
the granting of such authorization. 

Third, the definition does not specify an age 
group, since higher education is expected to serve 
adults of all ages. 

C’^lectives of the Master Plan 

A Master Plan should not be expected to incor- 
porate answers to all the present or future problems 
in higher education. In this Master Plan, the Board 
attempts to provide the broad outline of public policy, 
within which framework specific problems can be 
studied and resolved. The essential objectives of this 
Master Plan are: 

1. To define the characteristics of the people to be 
served by higher education and to describe the 
growth of opportunity that will be essential to ac- 
commodate them between now and 1975. 

2. To describe the range and extent of programs 
necessary to permit each person to select that 
program which will be appropriate to his abilities 
and interests as wcM. as to the Commonwealth’s 
needs and to emphasize the importance of develop- 
ing educational excellence while serving large num- 
bers of students. 
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3. To initiate a clear tradition of publicly-supported 
higher education by recommending a Ccmmon- 
wealth System of Higher Education which includes 
those general-purpose institutions which accept a 
public commitment and for which the Common- 
wealth has legal responsibility and to clarify and 
coordinate the responsibilities for different types 
and levels of programs among these institutions. 

4. To provide a system for the equitable distribution 
of Commonwealth funds for operating expenses 
and for f.apital expenditures among the institutions 
included in the Comm /.wealth System of Higher 
Education. 

5. To present a system for Commonwealth policy- 
making and administrative leadership to insure a 
coordinated and economical development of a 
quality program of higher education in Pennsyl- 
vania, while retaining initiative and flexibility of 
operation for the individual institutions. 

6. To make it financially feasible for students to 
attend the publicly-supported or private institu- 
tions of their choice and to provide incentives for 
the development of new faculty members. 

7. To encourage private institutions to expand. 

8. To make estimates of the increase in total cost 
to the Commonwealth that this plan will require 
during the next five years. 

The strategic importance of a Master Plan at 



this point lies in greater realization of what the Com- 
monwealth must do in order to achieve its social ob- 
jectives in a creative, orderly and economic way. 
Unfortunately, education is not a commodity which 
can be purchased on short notice. It is a long term 
public investment and, for this, wise planning and 
careful administration are necessities. 

Pennsylvania's Higher Education Community 

This report considers Pennsylvania's program of 
higher education in two institutional groupings. One 
is a group of institutions for which the Commonwealth 
has legal responsibility, and this group is referred to 
as the Commonwealth System of Higher Education in 
this report. The second is the group of private in- 
stitutions, including church-related institutions, which 
are expected to continue to make a major contribution 
to Pennsylvania higher education. 

To further evolve a comprehensive, high quality 
program of higher education in Pennsylvania, the 
development of the total higher educati-^nal commu- 
nity must be considered. It is essential that the de- 
velopment of the private and public groupings be 
correlated in such a way that both can flourish, ful- 
filling their own roles. However, this report gives its 
greatest attention to the Commonwealth System of 
Higher Education and its problems because this is 
the portion of Pennsylvania's higher education com- 
munity for which the Commonwealth has fiscal, as 
well as legal responsibility. 
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Chapter II 

STUDENTS AND ENROLLMENTS 



In the popular image higher education is con- 
cerned with the provision of education opportunity 
immediately beyond secondary school. In today’s 
world, however, higher education must serve more 
than 17 to 20 year old students. While the younger age 
group still predominates, increasing numbers of more 
experienced adults are continuing their education. 
For example, in 1963 approximately 17% of all 20 to 
25 year olds in the United States, 5% of the 25 to 29 
year olds, and 2.5% of all the 30 to 35 year olds were 
enrolled in colleges. And this does not include the 
many mature adults seeking to update their earlier 
education by participating in continuing education 
programs. 

Pennsylvania must have a program of higher edu- 
cation which provides the opportunity for each person 
to develop different talents and interests at different 
ages for different purposes as he demonsi:rates that he 
is prepared and willing to do so. 

Characteristics of Students 

People Have Different Talents 

American higher education has long rejected the 
idea of requiring all students who go to college to fit 
one mold. Rather, it has been assumed that each 
person has his own pattern of talents which Ci.n be 
cultivated. The goal has been to help the student 
identify his abilities and to select a program of stud'' 
in which those abilities can flourish. 

An adequate system of higher education will pro- 
vide a variety of programs requiring diffei^'nt talents, 
a variety of levels of programs within each kind for 
students of differing degrees of talent, and ease of 
movement from one kind or level of program to an- 
other, as a student’s talents develop or as he changes 
his mind about what he wishes to emphasize. 

People Have Different Interests and Aspirations 

Not only do people differ in their talents, but they 
learn to enjoy different things and to seek different 
accomplishments. Some students enjoy abstract theory 
while others like to do something concrete. Some find 
chemistry exciting, others become absorbed in litera- 
ture. 



Here, as with abilities, what people enjoy and the 
goals they seek may change with experience. Pennsyl- 
vania needs a program of higher education which will 
enable a student to shift his emphasis, where his abili- 
ties are appropriate, when his interests and goals 
change. It should also enable a person to return to 
higher education periodically throughout his life to 
learn things relevant to newly-developed interests or 
to update his education in areas of continuing in- 
terests. 

People Change and Can be Helped to Change 

Students are generally admitted to a program of 
higher education on the basis of their present level of 
development and performance and an estimate of 
their potential for further academic study. Pennsyl- 
vania should seek to make available for each person 
with the equivalent of a high school education, who 
wishes to continue or renew his formal education, a 
kind and level of educational program appropriate 
to the student’s potential and current level of aspira- 
tion and performance. The fundamental objective 
should be to enable each student to start in any pro- 
gram in which he has a reasonable chance for success, 
and to move on to other programs as his performance 
demonstrates his capacity to handle them. The kind 
and level of program a student enters should be 
determined jointly by the student’s desires and the 
institution’s judgment as to his present qualifications. 
However, this is only the starting point. The future 
should remain open. 

Students often change as they mature and latent 
talents may develop. Poor high school grades do not 
necessarily mean the person is incapable of handling 
college programs. This is particularly true for students 
who come from culturally impoverished environments 
and from homes where low value was placed on edu- 
cation. Their environment often lacks the stimulation 
and experiences which develop the abilities and in- 
terests essential to good school work or the aspiration 
to continue schooling. For such students, simply 
offering the opportunity for higher education is not 
enough. Those with the potential for collegiate study 
must be sought out and they must be encouraged to 
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go on with their schooling. They must be given spe- 
cial help to overcome present educational handicaps 
so they can succeed. They must be convinced that the 
opportunity is for them, too. 

All of this has practical implications. First, there 
should be a place in Pennsylvania’s higher education 
system for students with weak records of high school 
performance, but for whom other evidence indicates 
potential which has not yet been cultivated. Such 
students will need special attention and special pro- 
grams to help them transform their potential into 
effective performance. 

Second, there is no reason to believe that every 
student should enter college as soon as he finishes high 
school. Sometimes a year or two of significant /olve- 
ment in other activities provides a necessaty degree 
of maturity basic to becoming a college success rather 
than a college failure. This has been demonstrated 
many times by students who worked a year or two be- 
tween high school and college, and by veterans who 
returned to college. This attitude requires flexible 
admissions policies in higher education so that poor 
school grades as a teen-ager will not forever prohibit 
a person from pursuing a collegiate education. 

Not everyone should have a college education. 
There are numerous avenues of life activity for which 
higher education is not a prerequisite which are re- 
warding and meaningful in their own right. On the 
other hand, higher education is becoming increasingly 
important. Not to make the opportunity available 
is to leave the promise of a democratic society un- 
fulfilled. 



Enrollment Projections 

Total Enrollments 

In fall of 1965, institutions in Pennsylvania com- 
ing within the definition of higher education presented 
in this report enrolled a total of 293,970 students, of 
whom approximately two-thirds were full-time stu- 
dents and the remainder part-time. This included 
full-time and part-time undeigraduate and graduate 
students at all degree levels. What can Pennsylvania 
anticipate for the future? 

This report estimates future enrollments on the 
basis of existing trends as the minimum number of 
students to be expected in the future. A number of 
actions already taken in Pennsylvania, such as tuition 
reductions at some institutions and a rapidly increas- 
ing scholarship program, along with actions proposed 
in this report may produce a significant increase over 
the minimum number of students projected under 
existing trends. At this time, it seems wise to define 
minimum growth rates on which firm plans can be 
based, with the expectation that these should be re- 
vised as the impact of the Master Plan and other new 
efforts and programs is felt. 

Using present trends in enrollments in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools, in the grade by grade 
holding power of each grade, in school population 
migration, in high school graduation rates, and in 
college attendance rates, statistical projections of the 
Department of Public Instruction^ indicate that by 

‘Projections of Selected Educational Statistics for Pennsylvania 
to 1975-1976. 



FIG. 1 



SUMMARIZING GROWTH IN HIGHER EDUCATION IN PENNSYLVANIA 

FOR THE NEXT DECADE 
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FIG. 2 



DISTRIIUTION OF COLIEGE STUDENT ENROLLMENTS AMONG PENNSYLVANIA INSTITUTIONS 
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1975 Pennsylvania colleges and universities will en- 
roll a total of at least 518,000 full-time and part-time 
students. Thus, if present trends continue unchanged, 
Pennsylvania collegiate enrollments will increase by a 
minimum of 224,000 students, or an average of about 
22,400 per year. 

Enrollment Growth of Private and Public Institutions 

The plans of private institutions for enrollment 
growth which were studied by one consultant to the 
Board indicate that the larger portion of the expected 
increase in enrollments will have to be accommodated 
in the public sector of higher education in Pennsyl- 
vania, as it has in other states. To carry out this 
responsibility, the Master Plan proposes a Common- 
wealth System of Higher Education to include three 
segrnents-Community Colleges, State Colleges, and 
Commonwealth Universities. Collectively, this system 
now has about 50 two-year and four-year campuses, 
well distributed geographically throughout the state. 
These campuses, supplemented by some new two-year 
campuses where communities develop plans for their 
creation, provide an extensive framework for rapid 
expansion of opportunities for higher education 
throughout the state. This Commonwealth System 
will be described in more detail later in the report. 

The distribution of all full-time and part-time 
gradi'ate and undergraduate enrollments among pri- 
vate institutions and the proposed Commonwealth 
System as they existed in the fall of 1965 and as they 
are expected in the fall of 1975 is summarized in 
Figure 1. Plans reported by private institutions indi- 
cate they hope to increase enrollments by at least 
25% during the next decade. However, if the rate of 
growth revealed in the statistical projections based on 
the 1960-65 period and used in this report continues, 
private institutions will increase their enrollments by 
41% by 1975. This statistical projection is the one 
used in this report. This means that the Common- 
wealth System will have to increase its share of the 
load from 45% in 1965 to 56% in 1975 to meet the 
present enrollment crisis. Clearly, if adequate oppor- 



tunity is to be provided, a major public effort is 
essential. 

Figure 2 shows that enrollments are expected to 
increase by: 

1. 446% in the Community College Seg- 
ment* 

2. 106% in the State College Segment 

3. 36% in the Commonwealth University 
Segment 

4. 39% in the private institutions. 

Thus, the task for all types of institutions is 
massive and the challenge great. 

Graduate Student Enrollments 

The fundamental importance of graduate educa- 
tion to Pennsylvania will be discussed in the chapter 
on programs. However, some perspective should be 
established on anticipated graduate enrollments in- 
cluded in the general enrollment projections above. 
In 1965, Pennsylvania institutions of higher education 
enrolled approximately 34,500 graduate students and 
9,500 students seeking professional degrees in medi- 
cine, law and other professional schools. Total gradu- 
ate enrollments approximated 44,000 students. One- 
third were full-time and two-thirds were part-time 
students. However, graduate education is often 
planned to combine part-time participation in re 
search or teaching with formal classes in a total edu- 
cational experience. Therefore, it is likely that a 
great number of the “part-time” graduate students are 
fully involved in graduate study. Witli a growing 
need for mature people to update their baccalaureate 
education, a continuing increase in part-time gradu- 
ate study is anticipated. 

Several factors influence the growth of graduate 
education. First, education, industry, and govern- 
ment are increasing their demand for people with 
graduate degrees. Second, an increasing proportion 
of baccalaureate degree graduates is seeking an op- 
portunity for graduate study. Third, there will be an 

• Includes all public two-year colleges and branch campuses. 
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increase of about 60% in the 20-29 year old age group 
during the period of 1965 to 1980, and they will be- 
gin to apply for admission to graduate schools in 
1967. Finally, the rapid growth of knowledge is re- 
quiring more and more mature people with a bac- 
calaureate education to seek more advanced education 
to remain competent in their fields. 

On the basio of studies conducted for Pennsyl- 
vania’s State Board of Education for the U. S. 
Office of Education, and for the National Academy ^ 
Science, Pennsylvania should expect to at least double 
enrollments in doctoral programs and increase other 
graduate and professional enrollments by at least one 
and one-half times during the next decade. This 
would increase graduate and professional enrollments 
by approximately 60,000, to around 100,000 by 1975. 

Updating Enrollment Estimates 

It is the recommendation of this Master Plan that 
these enrollment projections be updated annually so 
that Pennsylvania has approximately a 10-year per- 
spective in the enrollment growth it must accom- 
modate. Beyond a 10-year span the accuracy of 
enrollment projects becomes increasingly doubtful. 
A 10-year span does provide reasonable lead time to 
plan and develop the resources necessary for growth, 
while maintaining programs of quality. Updating is 
crucial since the statistical trends on v/hich this re- 
port is based may change. In fact, specific actions are 
proposed in this report which it is hoped will 
change present trends in college attendance rates in 
Pennsylvania. 



Factors Affecting Future Enrollments in 
Higher Education 

Four basic factors, each of which may change over 
the years, affect planning for college enrollments. 
These include (1) the growth of the total population 
in Pennsylvania, (2) the percentage of young people 
in Pennsylvania earning a high school diploma, 
(3) the percentage of high school graduates in Penn- 
sylvania going on to college, and (4) th'! percentage 
of students entering college who successfully complete 
their degree programs. Some examination of each is 
desirable. 

Population Growth 

The "population explosion" has become a matter 
of public concern both in the United States and 
throughout the world. It is common knowledge that 
the rising birth rate following World War II hai' been 
an important factor in the population growth in the 
United States. For Pennsylvania, during the 15-year 
period following the end of World War II, the num- 
ber of live births was 50 to 75 thousand greater an- 
nually than in 1945. This is the gioup of young 
people who will be seeking higher education during 
the next 15 years. A gradual decline in birth rate 
has been observed in Pennsylvania, as well as through- 
out the nation, during the last few years. If that de- 
cline continues for several years, the accelerated rate 
of growth of higher education imperative during the 
next 10 years will begin to stabilize by 1975. 

3 



PERCENTAGE OF CHILDREN ENTERING 1ST GRADE WHO GRADUATED FROM HIGH SCHOOL 




Students Successfully Completing High School 

Figure 3 reveals that the holding power of the elementary and secondary school system in Pennsylvania 
has steadily increased over the last 25 years. Presently, approximately two out of every three Pennsylvania stu- 
dents who enter elementary school eventually complete high school. Public policy emphasizing completion of 
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high school, and increasing special attention for disadvantaged youth in whose ranks one finds many of the 
high school drop-outs, should produce a further increase, perhaps to 75% by 1975 and 80-85% by 1985. More 
high school graduates will require more higher education. 

High School Graduates Who Go On To College 

Pennsylvania lags seriously behind the nation in the proportion of its high school graduates who go on to 
college. As Figure 4 reveals, although Pennsylvania has almost tripled the percentage of its high school gradu- 
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ates going on to college in the last 25 years, the 
national percentage in 1965 was still one and a half 
times the Pennsylvania rate. In 1965, only slightly 
more than one out of every three Pennsylvania high 
school graduates went on to college. Thus, Penn- 
sylvania's present rate (36%) is seriously below the 
present national average (54%) and is still behind 
the national average of 1932 (39%) . These compari- 
sons may be somewhat misleading since the statistical 
bases on which such reports are based vary from state 
to state. However, the general story they tell is 
valid. Pennsylvania has a serious deficiency in higher 
education. 

Opportunities for higher education should be 
available to all high school graduates. It is expected 
that the percentage of high school graduates who will 
seek such opportunities will increase during the next 
decade. Current statistical projections indicate that 
the percentage of high school graduates entering col- 
lege may be expected to increase by 15%, to approxi- 
mately 51% by 1975. Recent legislative actions, along 
with those proposed in this report, hopefully will 
change these trends and appreciably increase the pro- 
portion of high school graduates entering a collegiate 
institution. Thus, the statistical estimate of 51% may 
be considered the minimum to be expected. 



College Entrants Who Graduate 

Discussions of the percentage of students going 
on to college from high school can be misleading. 
The most important measure of the success of Penn- 
sylvania’s program of higher education is not its 
entrants but its educated graduates. Thus, it is im- 
portant in Pennsylvania’s planning to look not only 
at the percentage of high school graduates going on 
to college, but to look as well at the extent to which 
they successfully complete college. Enrollments, and 
therefore, costs, reflect both those who start and those 
who stay. 

Adequate facts about this issue are not presently 
available. Each institution of higher education in 
Pennsylvania should be requested to arrange for a 
steady flow of data and research concerning factors 
related to the admission, academic performance, grad- 
uation, drop-out rate and related characteristics of its 
student population. The Superintendent of Public In- 
struction should regularly collect such information for 
the State Board of Education. Pennsylvania’s efforts 
should be continuously evaluated and improved. Ac- 
curate base rates in present operations must be estab- 
lished against which to judge future accomplishment. 
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Recent national studies suggest that about 50 to 
60% of the students admitted to four-year institutions 
graduate there, but the rates vary widely among dif- 
ferent institutions. Graduation rates vary even more 
widely among junior and community colleges, and 
even less information is available about them. In the 
light of what is known, it would seem reasonable for 
Pennsylvania to expect each collegiate institution 
eventually to graduate at least 60% of the students it 
admits. This assumes that a significant portion of the 
remaining 40% will also complete a collegiate pro- 
gram after transferring to another institution. Ex- 



perience indicates that f>erhaps 25% of the students 
will drop out and stay out for numerous reasons. 

A related issue is the successful graduation of 
students who transfer from community colleges and 
branch campuses to complete baccalaureate degrees. 
A recent national study indicates that it might be 
reasonable to expect that at least 60 to 70% of such 
students should be able to complete their degree 
within two to four years after transfer. Those gradua- 
tion rates will be significantly influenced by the extent 
to which effective articulation of the academic pro- 
grams of two-year and four-year institutions can be 
accomplished. 



Chapter III 

RANGE OF PROGRAAAS 

It is the object of this Master Plan to insure that 
Pennsylvania (1) provides a wide variety of higher 
education pn^ams to serve the diversity of talents 
and interests of the people of Pennsylvania and 
(2) meets the needs of the Commonwealth for edu- 
cated people with a wide range of competencies. The 
range of programs this Plan proposes includes three 
types of associate degree programs, baccalaureate de- 
gree programs, graduate professional, post-graduate 
and research programs, leading to professional de- 
grees as well as academic degrees, in addition to a 
variety of non-degree programs. 

Types of Degree Programs 

issociate Degrees 

These are programs not of baccalaureate level, 
usually two academic years in length, designed to 
broaden a student’s (ducation or to help him acquire 
background of a semi-professional character. Success- 
ful completion is recognized by an associate degree. 
Such programs are offered in community colleges and 
on the campuses of various colleges and universities. 
They fall into three program categories: 

1- Transfer. This program provides the first two 
years of a baccalaureate degree program. The 
emphasis is upon the basic elements of a coll^ate 
education and an introduction to basic concepts 
and principles. It is assumed that the final two 
years will be completed in a baccalaureate 
institution. 

2. General. This program provides a general educa- 
tion fitting the student’s personal interests, rather 
than aiming for transfer later to a baccalaureate 
program. It emphasizes courses involving broad 
areas of knowledge accompanied occasionally by 
skill courses that are of personal interest rather 
than occupational significance. 

3. Semi-professional . These programs prepare people 
for vocational-technical or semi-professional jobs. 
They ^ve some emphasis to the knowledge base 
on which work depends, so that the graduate can- 
not only carry out the responsibility himself, but 
be prepared to supervise and train assistants in 
that field. Elements of liberal education are 
included to continue expanding the student’s 
horizons. 



Baccalaureate Degrees 

These programs will continue to be the core of 
collegiate education. Their objectives emphasize de- 
veloping competence, in depth, in some substantive 
field, plus a broad liberal education. Secondarily, 
some baccalaureate degree programs focus upon the 
development of particular professional skills such as 
in teaching, business, or engineering. Such programs 
usually take four academic years to complete. 

Graduate and Profes:ional Degrees 

These post-baccalaureate progranos focus pri- 
marily on developing an increased depth of under- 
standing in a particular area of knowledge. In 
addition, professional programs, such as medicine, 
focus upon developing professional skills necessary to 
provide quality services in a particular profession. 
Such degrees characteristically take five to seven aca- 
demic years beyond high school for the master’s or 
fc.-st professional d^ees and seven to ten years for 
the doctorate. Post-doctoral graduate programs focus 
on helping a person develop a highly specialized, 
often extremely difficult competence in some special 
area of knowledge or in some professional skill, such 
as heart surgery. 

The Special Role of Graduate Education 
and Research 

Earlier in this report, it was said that graduate 
enrollments would more than double during the next 
decade. The reasons for the rapid expansion of this 
level of education need to be examined, as does its 
fundamental importance to the whole higher educa- 
tion enterprise, the economy of the state, and the 
solution of social problems. 

It is not possible to consider graduate education 
without considering research, since these are one 
integral program in universities. This is true because 
graduate education has two objectives. First, to edu- 
cate ex{)erts in the various fields of knowledge and in 
the professions. Second, to educate people in the at- 
titudes and skills essential to discovering new knowl- 
edge, since economic progress and solutions to social 
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problems depend not only upon effective use of what 
is known, but also upon discoveries of things yet 
unknown. 

These highly educated people then become the 
teachers of generations which follow and provide the 
leadership for the continued expansion of knowledge 
and the translation of the new knowledge to useful 
human application. Each of the functions of the 
graduate education-research program needs to be 
understood. 

The Need for Teachers 

This Master Plan projects an increase of 224,000 
college students during the next decade, raising the 
total number of college students in Pennsylvania to 
518,000. But who will teach them? For most aspects 
of college teaching, faculty should have advanced 
graduate or professional degrees. According to a re- 
cent study by the Department of Public Instruction, 
slightly more than half of the faculty in Pennsylvania 
institutions of higher education possess the doctorate. 
Most of the rest hold the master’s degree of its equiva- 
lent. This proportion of doctorates to master’; de- 
grees is minimal to provide quality higher education 
and needs to be increased sutetantially. 

How luany college teachers will be needed in the 
future? Many factors influence such estimates, as in- 
dicated in a recent National Education Association 
study of teacher supply and demand in universities, 
colleges, and junior colleges. Two generalizations are 
fundamental in planning for college faculty. First, 
the more compli ated and intense the level of instruc- 
tion (e.g. medical education), the fewer students a 
faculty member can handle at any one time. There- 
fore, the student-to-faculty ratio will be highest in 
freshman and sophomore classes and decline with 
progressively more advanced study, being lowest at 
the doctoral level. Second, the nature of the program 
of study makes a difference. For example, laboratory 
courses can handle fewer students at one time than 
can many non-laboratory courses. 

The student-faculty ratios range from 6 to 1 to 
almost 20 to 1 from campus to campus across the 
country, depending upon the nature of the programs 
involved. The national average is about 14 to 1. 
Using this average, with 224,000 additional students 
anticipated, Pennsylvania will need approximately 
16,000 new college faculty members with advanced 
degrees during the next decade. Moreover, because of 
retirement, death, and other factors, Pennsylvania 
will have to replace about six * of its faculty 
each year, or a total of approximately 11,000 new 
college faculty replacements. Thus, Pennsylvania will 
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need more than 27,000 new college faculty during the 
next decade to add to the 17,850 full-time and part- 
time faculty who were teaching in 1963-64. Without 
these teachers, the remainder of the Master Plan can- 
not be implemented. Thus, graduate work is essen- 
tial simply to maintain the system of higher education 
itself. On top of this is the increasing demand by ele- 
mentary and secondary school teachers for graduate 
education to increase the quality of instruction in 
public schools. 

Leadership for Pennsylvania’s Economic and Social 
Development 

Another reason for increased graduate enroll- 
ments lies in the nature of our economy and our 
evolving society and its needs. It is generally recog- 
nized that our technolc^cal-scientific competence, 
our industrial development, our agricultural pro- 
ductivity, our guidance of social change, our ability 
to maintain a reasonably steady rate of economic 
growth, our success in solving pressing problems of 
transportation, housing, and the like, and our mili- 
tary safety deptend in significant measure upon a solid 
nucleus of highly trained men and women, most of 
whom are prcducts of graduate schools. New in- 
dustry, new products and devices, new methods of 
applications and new technologies emerge from the 
creative and imaginative insights of these higlhy edu- 
cated people. Such developments undergird the eco- 
nomic progress of Pennsylvania. There is a direct 
relationship between the scope and quality of the 
state s program of graduate education and research 
and its economic welfare. 

Presently, our country supports research and de- 
velopment expenditures in the amount of $24 billion 
annually, three-fourths of which is spent by private 
industry. These funds are used in states which have 
highly educated individuals engaged in basic research, 
development and design. These are the people who 
propose and get scientific and technology research 
projects. And it is from these projects that new in- 
dustries arise. A recent Nation Science Foundation 
survey disclosed that California, New York and New 
Jersey led the other statc% in the number of top level 
scientists working there. Moreover, the work of such 
scientists requires the work of others. For example, 
it has been estimated that for every Ph.D. in science 
and technology, five to ten engineers are employed in 
concert with him, and for each engineer, 15 skilled 
workers. Thus, the work of one may produce employ- 
ment for a hundred. 

T he ability to attract, develop and keep science- 
oriented industry depends upon the presence of high 
quality graduate education-research prtgrams in uni- 
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versities. The report of the Pennsylvania Governor’s 
Council of Science and Technology issued in Septem- 
ber 1965y documents this assertion. Several valuable 
proposals concerning graduate education and research 
were made in that report. Support for some of those 
proposals will be found in this Master Plan. There 
is no easy and direct way to estimate the number of 
people with a graduate education that Pennsylvania 
needs. However, data are available showing that ap- 
proximately half the people who earn a doctorate 
enter work other than teaching. 

In universities, graduate education stimulates 
creative research and creative research produces high 
quality graduate education. In higher education, each 
would be meaningless without the other. Creating a 
climate in which research develops is a delicate task. 
It requires outstanding scholars and a climate of free- 
dom and flexibility that enables a scholar to pursue 
whatever hypotheses appear promising. The univer- 
«ty provides the essential climate and resources for the 
interplay of graduate education and basic research. 
The majority of basic research going on in the United 
States is being conducted in universities, although a 
great deal of developmental or applied research is 
being done in many other settings. While the ultimate 
soaal value of basic research is not immediately ap- 
parent, scientific history is full of examples of the 
eventual major social economic importance of funda- 
mental scientific research. 

Research conducted in the setting of the bac- 
calaureate college, or even in the community college, 
will necessarily be of much more limited scope. How- 
ever, where faculty in such institutions in Pennsylvania 
have strong research interests, cooperative efforts 
should be developed with the major universities so 
that resources may be available to help such faculty 
develop their research and scholarly activity. In this 
way, Pennsylvania may be able to retain able teachers 
and scholars in its community colleges and baccalaure- 
ate colleges. 

Non-degree Progroms 

One group of post-high school programs, which 
does not lead to a college degree, should be mentioned. 
These are vocational-technical skill centered programs, 
up to two years in length. The importance and value 
of these post-high school programs have been under- 
estimated for too long in Pennsylvania. There is a 
growing tendency throughout the country for parents 
and students alike to glorify a collegiate degree and to 
consider vocational technical education as something 
less worthwhile. This attitude interferes with the 
development of such occupational programs. The ef- 



fective operation of our increasingly complex society 
requires a laige number of highly skilled technicians. 
Job opportunities for such people continue to grow. 
Without skilled technicians, the ideas of scientists, 
theorists, or engineers cannot be converted into prac- 
tical utility. 

It is expected that occupational programs will be 
provided by area vocational-technical schools, com- 
munity colleges, technical institutes, and in continuing 
education programs. Where such instruction is pro- 
vided at a community college, it should be given a 
clear oiganizational identity so that the unique con- 
tribution to be made by high quality vocational-tech- 
nical education will not be dominated by or confused 
with academic degree-oriented programs. 

The Content of Instructional Programs 

The need for a diversity of educational programs 
has been emphasized. Pennsylvania will need many 
teachers, engineers, doctors, psychologists, agricultural 
specialists, chemists, and so on. But how many of each 
kind? And how many Pennsylvania citizens will want 
to study in each field? It is tempting to believe one 
might study the needs of Pennsylvania for people in 
each field, determine how many are needed, and plan 
to educate that many. But the problem is far more 
complicated than that. 

Take the preparation of elementary and secondary 
teachers, for example. According to a recent report 
from the Department of Public Instruction, Pennsyl- 
vania’s share of the school-age population for 1964 was 
5.7% but Pennsylvania provided 8.4% of all persons 
prepared for elementary or secondary teaching in the 
United States. Pennsylvania is clearly carrying its 
share of the load in this field of instruction. However, 
of those prepared for secondary teaching in 1965, only 
48.6% are reported as teaching in Pennsylvania, the 
lowest percentage in the past 1 1-yeai period. If Penn 
sylvania needs more elementary and secondary teach- 
ers, perhaps the solution is not to expand rapidly 
undergraduate teacher preparation programs, but to 
try to improve salaries, working conditions, support 
for advanced study, or whatever other factors are 
relevant in keeping graduates in Pennsylvania. 

The complexities involved in trying to predict the 
volume needed in hundreds of fields of study are 
extensive. There are the personal factors of what 
people want to study, as well as social, economic, and 
cultural factors that influence plans. It would take a 
massive research effort spanning several years even to 
begin to understand the interplay of all these factors 
on each field of study. Even then, conclusive results 
are not assured, and Pennsylvania can’t wait for such 
an analysis. 
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Fortunately, there is a reasonable alternative. The 
faculty in each field of study know the trends and im- 
pending developments in their field, and the develop- 
ment of instructional programs by colleges and univer- 
sities is usually a coordinated expression of the needs 
in various fields and of the likelihood that students 
will choose to pursue such studies. Therefore, it is 
recommended that the Council of Higher Education 
rely upon the institutions collectively to develop plans 
for the relative emphasis to be given various fields of 
study. The Council of Higher Education can examine 
these collective plans, and where gaps or overlaps seem 
to exist, take appropriate steps to rectify the situation. 
In addition, continuing appraisal by various agencies 
of manpower needs in the state should be encouraged 
so that educational planning can be related to these 
objective appraisals. 

Continuing Education and Community 

Service 

The programs previously described are formally 
designed. They are provided in an institutional set- 
ting and within a given framework. There is, however, 
a growing need for educational services above and 
beyond formal education. 

Informal and Short term Programs of Study 

There is an increasing need for adults to update 
their education to keep up with current developments. 
Continuing education is essential if we are to make 
rapid, effective use of new knowledge. Thus, one of 
the major and growing responsibilities of higher 
education is to provide seminars and short periods of 
instruction on new developments in a variety of fields. 
In addition, training or retraining programs to up- 
grade or develop new skills for productive personnel 
who are being dislocated by technological and social 
changes are increasingly needed. Similarly, to con- 
tribute to the enrichment of their personal lives, many 
adults want continuing education. 

Community Service 

A second rapidly exanding responsibility of higher 
education is in the area of community service. A 
fundamental pr mise of many new federal laws (pres- 
ently at least 2.'*) , and some state laws, is that rapid 
translation of new knowledge into effective use in 
business, industry, government and the solution of 
community and social problems is necessary for eco- 
nomic and social growth. The prototype often used 



as an illustration is the success of the agricultural and 
home economics extension programs invented decades 
ago. There is a growing movement to extend the prin- 
ciple of partnership between colleges and universities 
and communities, social agencies, state government, or 
business and industry to solve problems. Such pro- 
grams often involve the provision of consulting and 
training services to community groups concerned with 
housing, poverty, government, recreation, employ- 
ment, youth opportunities, economic development, 
transportation, health, and the effective use of natural 
resources. 

First Steps Toward a Coordinated Effort in Continu- 
ing Education 

Unfortunately, there is no accurate or relatively 
complete summary of current continuing education 
and community service activities on the part of col- 
leges and universities in Pennsylvania. It seems clear 
that if some of the resources of higher education are 
to be used for this purpose, some coordination of effort 
is desirable. However, before reasonable steps can 
be taken, basic data about what is now being done 
must be developed. Therefore, it is proposed that the 
State Board of Education establish a task force on 
continuing education to conduct a state-wide analysis 
of current continuing education and community ser- 
vice activities on the part of colleges and universities, 
to study the total resources presently available in Penn- 
sylvania for such education efforts, and to analyze the 
different kinds of programs needed. The task force 
should make recommendations concerning the kinds 
of continuing education and community service pro- 
grams that should be developed in the Commonwealth 
System of Higher Education, the mechanisms for co- 
ordinating clii» effort among the institutions of the 
state, and approaches to combining federal, state, and 
local funds to be devoted to these objectives. 

These, then, are thi major educational programs 
which this Master Plan seeks to encompass: (1) formal 
instructional programs of considerable diversity in 
kind and level leading to a variety of academic de- 
grees; (2) graduate education and research to find 
answers to questions unanswered at the present time, 
and to educate students in the attitudes, habits, and 
skills of scholarly productivity; (3) programs of con- 
tinuing education and community service to make 
knowledge widely available throughout the state and 
to contribute to the rapid translation of what we know 
into useful human applications in every sector of Penn- 
sylvania life. 
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Flexibility for the Student 

I'he types of programs described are not mutually 
exclusive and it is important to recognize that certain 
kinds of flexibility and articulation should be sought 
among them. 

Interrelationships Among Programs 

The objective is to admit each high school gradu- 
ate wishing to continue his education to a program in 
which he has an interest and a reasonable chance to 
succeed. However, as students progress, some will 
change and they will want to qualify to move from one 
program to another. Therefore, this Plan forsees a 
two-factor approach to the selection of an appropri- 
ate program for each student. 

1. At the student’s request, he should be admitted to 
a program for which his present abilities and level 
of performance qualify him. This means he may 
have to accept initially an alternate to his first 
choice, if his qualifications are presently inade- 
quate. 

2. After being admitted to a program, the student’s 
performance should determine his progress through 
that program or the opportunity to transfer to a 
different program. The point of initial admission 
should not restrict the kinds of programs through 



which a student may eventually progress. Only the 
caliber of his performance and the character of his 
academic background should determine that. 

Interrelationships Among Institutions 

Some program transfers will be possible within 
an institution and some may require moving from one 
institution to another. Clearly, some articulation of 
programs among institutions is desirable. Coordina- 
tion of the programs of two-year academic institutions 
with those of four-year institutions is particularly im- 
portant at present. Therefore, it is recommended that 
the State Board of Education appoint a committee 
composed of representatives of two-year and four- 
year institutions to propose policies and procedures for 
coordinating the programs among the institutions in 
the Commonwealth System of Higher Education and 
for assuring that graduates from transfer programs 
in two-year institutions may have an opportunity to 
complete their baccalaureate degree in a four-year 
institution. 

In summary, the objective is to achieve a degree 
of articulation among different types of educational 
programs and among different types of institutions so 
that the student’s transition through these programs is 
most effective, so that a reasonable degree of flexibility 
for the student’s development is maintained, and so 
that quality is assured. 



Chapter IV 

A COMMONWEALTH SYSTEM OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
AND ITS ALLOCATION OF RESPONSIBILITY 



In the introduction to this report, the historical 
trends toward the development of a public tradition of 
higher education in Pennsylvania were reviewed. 
Pennsylvania has arrived at the point where it should 
establish a clear-cut program of public higher educa- 
tion while encouraging the continuation of the long 
standing and valuable tradition of private higher 
education. It is the purpose of this section of the re- 
port to delineate an institutional framework for a 
public tradition. The government of Pennsylvania 
nas many public responsibilities— insuring that ade- 
quate opportunities for post high school and higher 
education exist is only one of them. Therefore, it is 
clear that the Commonwealth will be able to invest 
only a portion of its wealth to develop such programs. 

There are 145* institutions of higher education 
in Pennsylvania and only a few of these have had a 
clear and long-standing tradition and legally defined 
responsibility for a public role in higher education. 
For the Commonwealth to make a significant contri- 
bution to a rational development of higher education 
in Pennsylvania, it is proposed that its financial com- 
mitments be limited substantially to a Commonwealth 
System of Higher Education composed of those institu- 
tions which are legally and organizationally committed 
to the public service and which are subject to some 
general public control. 

Characteristics of Institutions in the 
Commonwealth System of Higher 
Education 

In line with the rationale just presented, it be- 
comes essential to establish criteria by which to iden- 
tify institutions committed to the public tradition, and 
to provide guidelines which the State Board of Edu- 
cation may follow if circumstances require additional 
institutions in the System. 

The characteristics of institutions which become a 
part of the Commonwealth System of Higher Educa- 
tion should be as follows: 

*See Appendix I for list of degree-granting institutions as of 
July 14, 1966. 



1. They are governed by a lay board, at least one-third 
of whose members are appointed by the Governor, 
and whose policies are subject to guidance by the 
State Board of Education. Publicly-appointed 
trustees comprise at least one-third of an institu- 
tion’s Executive Committee. 

2. They are committed to providing educational op- 
portunities primarily for Pennsylvania residents at 
a minimum of seventy % of the undergraduate en- 
rollment. 

3. They are committed, through research and other- 
wise, to assisting in the resolution of social and 
economic problems in the Commonwealth. 

4. They are tied into a state-determined fee structure 
which provides education at low-cost to Pennsyl- 
vania students and which provides that non-Penn- 
sylvania students contribute at least twice as much 
as Pennsylvania students toward the cost of their 
education. (A study of reciprocity with other states 
should be made.) 

5. The institution’s financial operations are subject 
to public audit to insure that appropriations are 
expended for the purposes for which they are allo- 
cated. 

6. The institution serves the general purposes of a 
university, college or community college rather 
than the limited purpose of a single professional, 
or vocational, program. 

7. The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania assumes a 
legal and financial responsibility for insuring that 
the institution has sufficient funds to carry out its 
program, with some portion of the institution’s 
total budget to be derived from sources other than 
legislative appropriations, such as student fees, 
local taxes, federal grants and private contribu- 
tions. 

Institutions included in the Commonwealth Sys- 
tem initially will be asked to revise themselves, if 
necessary, to meet these criteria. The Master Plan 
proposes that institutions that may need to be added 
to any one of the segments in the future be required 



to meet minimum qualifications listed above and 
that additions to the System be considered only on the 
initiative of the State Board of Education, in line with 
its coordinating function for higher education in the 
Commonwealth. The ingredients now exist in Penn- 
sylvania for a comprehensive system of public higher 
education. This Master Plan envisions the coordinated 
development of the three segments of the system: 
(1) a Community College segment, (2) a State Col- 
lege segment, and (3) a Commonwealth University 
segment. 

The Community College Segment 

Community Colleges are two-year institutions 
with two general characteristics. 

1. They provide a comprehensive educational pro- 
gram encompassing not only approximately two 
years of a baccalaureate program, but also occupa- 
tionally-oriented and general education programs, 
vocational-technical education, where appropriate, 
and continuing adult education for the commu- 
nity. 

2. Representatives of the community being served 
participate in the governance of the institution to 
coordinate its effort with local needs, and the com- 
munity being served participates in financing both 
operational and capital budgets. 

The development of such institutions received its 
first major impetus in Pennsylvania when, in 1955, 
the Governor’s Commission on Higher Education 
recommended that Pennsylvania develop a system of 
community colleges. Every advisory group concerned 
with higher education appointed by subsequent Gov- 
ernors has supported this recommendation. 

In 1957, the first bill to authorize development of 
a system of community colleges was introduced into 
the Pennsylvania General Assembly. Similar bills were 
introduced in 1959 and 1961. Finally, in 1963, the 
Legislature enacted legislation initiating a system of 
community colleges. The Council of Higher Educa- 
tion of the State Board of Education has as one of its 
responsibilities the development of such a system. 

Since 1963, ten community colleges have been 
authorized by the Board of Education, upon recom- 
mendation of the Council of Higher Education, and 
most of these are presently in operation. 

Pennsylvania has another type of two-year institu- 
tion, the ’oranch campus, with its roots m the depres- 
sion of the 1930’s. During that very difficult period, 
certain communities turned to colleges and univer- 
sities to provide programs of undergraduate instruc- 
tion in daytime classes in their communities. Several 
such units were established during tliie depression 



years. During the two decades following World War II, 
as pressure for higher education continued to increase, 
additional units were established. Presently, there are 
over 30 such campuses and centers in operation, 
providing transfer progjrams, occupationally-oriented 
associate degree programs, or both. 

With the advent of the community college system, 
a conflict with the branch campus developed, since 
the programs offered often overlapped. To provide 
both in the same city or area does not provide diversity 
of program, but, often, duplicates services. Further- 
more, the method of control and the financial re- 
sponsibility are different, encouraging unnecessary 
competition at Commonwealth expense. 

The Master Plan recommends the following: 

1. The programmatic, organizational and financial 
pattern of the community college be followed in 
the expansion of two-year educational opportu- 
nities. 

2. No new branch campuses be approved. 

3. Existing branch campuses be combined with, or 
converted into, community colleges, wherever pos- 
sible. (In speaking of branch campuses and their 
gradual elimination in favor of community col- 
leges, the new campus of the Pennsylvania State 
University at Olmsted Air Force Base was not 
conceived of as falling within the category of 
branch campuses, but as a development which has 
positive values in its own right.) 

It is recognized, since branch campuses vary so 
widely in size, facilities, and program, and may have 
commitments that cannot be terminated arbitrarily, 
that no firm date can be set for their individual con- 
version. It may even be desirable for one or more to 
be combined with other institutions in the Common- 
wealth System or to become units in the State College 
segment. This, however, in no way alters the funda- 
mental recommendation that the community college 
pattern prevail and that appropriate steps be taken 
to accomplish this purpose at the earliest possible time. 

The advantages of this resolution of the problem 
are as follows: 

1. A state-wide plan for provision of two-year higher 
education can be implemented on a uniform basis 
and at a minimum expense. 

2. Educational opportunities provided in each com- 
munity will be based on community need, under 
community management, and yet provide instruc- 
tion similar to that given elsewhere. 

The Master Plan recommends that the Council 
of Higher Education proceed in the encouragement 
of the establishment of community colleges, widely • 
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distributed throughout the state, with somewhere 
between 20 and 30 ultimately being established. 

It is proposed that the Community College seg- 
ment of the Commonwealth System be concerned with 
two-year transfer programs, two-year programs of gen- 
eral education and two-year pre-professional and semi- 
professional programs including vocational-technical 
education and such continuing education programs as 
can be coordinated with the offerings of other institu- 
tions in the system. 

The State College Segment 

Pennsylvania has 14 primarily baccalaureate 
level institutions geographically dispersed around 
the state. Thirteen carry the title of State College and 
one ti.e title of State University. Presently, they are 
all essentially four-year institutions, with great poten- 
tial for growth. It has been only in recent years that 
the effort began to transform them from teachers col- 
leges to institutions with strong baccalaureate pro- 
grams in the general arts and sciences. In addition, 
most have begun to develop master’s level programs, 
primarily to serve the needs for such instruction on 
the part of public school personnel. It is widely agreed 
that this group of institutions has possibility for rapid 
and large scale expansion of baccalaureate instruction. 
It has also become widely acknowledged that their 
current organizational pattern is not the best to en- 
courage effective planning and management of the 
rapid expansion of programs and enrollments and the 
broad scale improvement in quality that is desired. 
This problem will be considered later. 

In allocation of functions, these colleges are ex- 
tremely important in terms of undergraduate pro- 
grams. They must provide a sizeable portion of the 
increased baccalaureate level instruction that will be 
required during the next ten years. In addition, many 
of them will need to develop further strong graduate 
programs at the master’s level, where faculties and 
facilities are adequate and with the approval of the 
Council of Higher Education. A decade hence, some 
may have developed sufficient strength to be consid- 
ered for doctoral level programs if and as needed. 

The Commonwealth University Segment 

One of the major contributions of American 
higher education has been the development of the 
large university. This model has been so successful 
that it is now being emulated by most of the other 
nations of the world. Pennsylvania has three such 
universities in the proposed Commonwealth System of 
Higher Education-The Pennsylvania State University, 
Temple University, and the University of Pittsburgh. 



Collectively, the three institutions educate large 
numbers of students at all collegiate levels. Their 
programs are of recognized quality and represent a 
standard to be followed in the Commonwealth System. 
It is expected that all three institutions will continue 
to fulfill their role in providing a full range of educa- 
tional opportunity to large numbers of students. Be- 
cause of the rapid growth proposed for two-year 
campuses in Pennsylvania, institutions in the Com- 
monwealth University segment should plan to have a 
higher percentage of upper division students than has 
been true in the past, since they also, along with the 
State Colleges, will have to provide the final two years 
of baccalaureate instruction to many of the graduates 
of transfer programs in two-year institutions. How- 
ever, it is expected that the Commonwealth Universi- 
ties will continue to enroll large numbers of students 
at the freshman and sophomore levels. 

Graduate Education— Research 

As described earlier, graduate education and re- 
search are an integral program in universities. Both 
must be present to prepare people with advanced 
degrees to become college teachers, and to provide the 
professional personnel and scholars necessary for Penn- 
sylvania’s economic and social development. 

The three universities included in the Common- 
wealth System of Higher Education collectively 
granted over half the doctorates in Pennsylvania in 
the last decade. They also granted over one-third 
of other graduate degrees. Including the master’s de- 
grees now awarded by the State Colleges, the proposed 
Commonwealth System is now awarding slightly less 
than half of all graduate degrees in Pennsylvania. 
While graduate education in private institutions may 
increase somewhat during the next decade, planning 
throughout the United States has recognized that 
public higher education will have to assume an in- 
creasing share of the responsibility for graduate edu- 
cation. 

The fact is that the state’s financial support of 
graduate education and research is really an invest- 
ment which brings in large sums of money from out- 
side the state. For example, the three universities in- 
cluded in the Commonwealth System together spend 
about |50 million a year on research, which in turn 
provides a major foundation for graduate study. Ap- 
proximately 70% of this §50 million comes from the 
federal government. Other funds come from the state, 
industry and philanthropy. Thus, by using some state 
funds to build up graduate programs through which 
high quality research is accomplished, a competence 
is developed which can be used to attract large 
amounts of research funds from other sources. Obvi- 
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ously, $50 million a year is a significant boost to Penn- 
sylvania’s economy. Moreover, major graduate edu- 
cation and research programs of this kind attract 
business and industry to settle nearby so they can 
attract staff from among the graduates of the major 
universities, and so they can be near the sources of 
newly developing knowledge which can be used to 
expand or improve industry. 

Clearly, with the three universities proposed in 
the Commonwealth System, Pennsylvania has avail- 
able (1) a solid foundation of graduate education 



already functioning, (2) institutional expertise to 
develop new top quality graduate programs when 
necessary, and (3) resources for ready expansion of 
graduate education to serve the growing needs of the 
Commonwealth. The major proportion of the pro- 
posed graduate enrollment expansion at the doctoral 
level will have to occur in the Commonwealth univer- 
sities, although the Commonwealth must also continue 
to place reliance upon the independent institutions. 
The State College segment will share with the univer- 
sities the responsibility for the expansion necessary 
for the master’s degree. 



Chapter V 

FINANCING OF THE COMMONWEALTH 
SYSTEM OF HIGHER EDUCATION 



Up to this point this document has been con- 
cerned with indicating the types of students for which 
opportunities must be provided, the types of programs 
needed to satisfy their needs, and the presentation of 
a Commonwealth System of Higher Education which, 
with its various levels of education, may serve to 
guarantee opportunity at low cost for higher education 
on all levels, in various forms, and in different geo- 
graphical locations. 

The higher the level of formal education the 
more expensive it is. It is therefore incumbent upon 
the Commonwealth to seek means whereby its invest- 
ment in higher education may produce the desired re- 
sults with reasonable economy. Major support should 
therefore be concentrated upon tho.se institutions 
which are agencies or instrumentalities of the Com- 
monwealth. Even here, however, sound public policy 
dictates that appropriations should be based, not upon 
the popularity of particular causes or upon institu- 
tional influence, but rather upon an equitable dis- 
tribution which accomplishes the Commonwealth’s 
major objective of providing varied educational op- 
portunity at low cost. Tuition for higher education, 
no matter how small, may serve as a barrier to enroll- 
ment for some students. Consideration should be 
given to gradual tuition reductions at institutions in 
the Commonwealth System, perhaps eventually to the 
point of free tuition, at least for Pennsylvania stu- 
dents of low income. 

Of the three segments in the Comonwealth Sys- 
tem, that of the community colleges is the one where 
the principle of shared fiscal responsibility has been 
developed most clearly. Costs here are equally 
divided among the state, the community and the stu- 
dent for operating expenses and between the state 
and the community for capital expenses. Whether 
or not future experience reveals this to be the best 
method of financing remains to be seen, but a sys- 
tematic approach to financing has at least been put 
into operation. However, this particular system can 
not be applied to the other two segments of the Com- 
monwealth System. What follows concerns the devel- 



opment of a formula which can provide rationale for 
appropriations to institutions within these two seg- 
ments. 

It is unnecessary to describe procedures by which 
appropriations to these institutions have been made in 
the past. Suffice it to say these procedures have not 
been generally satisfactory to all parties. With major 
expansion of higher education immediately ahead 
involving gjreatly increased Commonwealth obliga- 
tions, a rationale for support is imperative. 

A formula approach to the problem is recom- 
mended. Such an approach will provide state officials 
with a guide for the equitable distribution of funds 
among institutions; it is a reasonably trustworthy 
means for determining the magnitude of the total of 
state support for higher education which should be 
appropriated for a given year, and it can serve as an 
instrument for both fiscal and policy review and plan- 
ning over a relatively extended period of years. 

Formula for Operating Expenses 

There are certain prerequisites for the develop- 
ment of an effective formula for use in determining a 
proper evaluation of budget requests. They are: 

1. There must be sufficient uniformity in accounting 
procedures among institutions to enable state 
agencies to review data on a comparable basis. 

2. Consideration must be given not only to enroll- 
ments, but also to costs of instruction differentiated 
among undergraduate, graduate and professional 
levels, conditions for favorable competition for 
faculty and research talents, requirements for effec- 
tive supporting services, and the necessity for 
adaptation to new technologies and to new social 
needs. 

3. Increments in cost of plant maintenance must be 
recognized but support of capital construction 
should not be included. 

4. Items such as auxiliary services, contract research, 
state funds for matching federal allocations, or 
other grants of a contractual nature should not be 
included. 
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5. Adjustments to correct imbalances and inequities 
should be included. 

6. To protect the Commonwealth against excesses 
occasioned by institutional forecasts and estimates 
of expenditures, the Council of Higher Education 
should be so staffed that it can effectively perform 
its function of budget and expenditure review. 

The factors of the formula being proposed are 
of three kinds: (a) those which measure annual 

changes in costs due to changes in the annual enroll- 
ment; (b) those which measure annual changes in 
costs due to changes in the price index; and (c) those 
which measure annual changes in costs due to 
changes in academic programs (improvements, addi- 
tions, deletions) . 

The following factors are suggested as compre- 
hensive and sufficiently delineated to provide a basis 
for computing needed appropriations: 

1. The enrollment factor. This can be based either 

on credit-hours or equivalent full-time students in 
various programs on various levels of instruction, 
enabling cost differentials to be reflected for under- 
graduate, graduate, professional and other cate- 
gories. This should be further refined in terms of 
Pennsylvania or out-of-state residents. 

2. Per-student cost factor. The figure which should be 
used here is the net cost figure, meaning the differ- 
ence between the actual cost of instruction per stu- 
dent and the amount received per student in the 
form of tuition income, refined in terms of type 
and level of program. 

3. Faculty salary increase factor. This is based on 

the assumption that for the foreseeable future all 
institutions of higher learning will be faced with 
the necessity of increasing salaries in order to meet 
competitive demands. The principle involved is 
to provide for a “keep-up” situation relative to 
other institutions and a “catch-up” situation for 
those institutions in a given segment which are 
below the average of their group. 

4. Faculty augmentation factor. Additional faculty 
members are needed as enrollment increases and 
also as new program responsibilities are assumed. 
Something on the order of one faculty member at 
average salary per 15 additional undergraduate or 
eight additional graduate students might be a use- 
ful starting ratio for experimental application of 
the formula. 

5. Supporting-services augmentation factor. As the 
enrollment increases and the faculty expands, sup- 
porting services, administrative, secretarial, jani- 
torial, etc., expand even more rapidly, on a ratio 
of at least 2 to 1. 

6- Library support factor. Library costs rise to some 
extent with enrollment but even more so with level 
and type of program. This factor should not be 
based upon enrollment increases but upon recog- 



nized national standards for collegiate and uni- 
versity libraries. 

7. Departmental research factor. No consideration 
can be given in a formula for contract research, 
but there is another type of research which is 
equally important, if not more so. This is unsub- 
sidized, critically important research interwoven 
with the student-teacher learning process. This 
factor might well be treated as the equivalent of 
3% of the educational expenses of the institution 
for each year. 

8. Plant maintenance factor. These costs will vary 
from institution to institution based on type and 
age of structure, labor conditions, campus arrange- 
ment, etc. Experience indicates a normal cost 
increase of around 5% per year. To this should 
be added a sum to cover the maintenance costs of 
new buildings. 

9. Continuing education and community service 
factor. This area of educational program is of 
increasing importance and patterns of shared finan- 
cial responsibility between state and federal govern- 
ment are developing. Implementation of this fac- 
tor should facilitate full use of federal funds. 

This formula provides a bare outline of the fac- 
tors which are the essential ingredients in institutional 
cost which vary from year to year. It is based on the 
current annual budget and is designed to pin-point 
those factors which may require increased appropria- 
tions for the ensuing year. In view of the necessity 
of securing a relatively uniform accounting procedure 
before such a formula can be formally applied, it is 
recommended that these factors be used experimen- 
tally for a period of two years to determine if a sound 
formula can be based on them. Eventually, a formula 
should be worked out by the Council of Higher Educa- 
tion in conjunction with university and college offi- 
cials. One further point should be kept in mind: a 
formula such as this can be applied only when institu- 
tions are of a similar type. Therefore, one formula 
can be usefully employed for the Comonwealth Uni- 
versity segment and a variation can be employed in 
the State College segment. A version of this particular 
formula has already been discussed among institutions 
in the Commonwealth University segment, along with 
others, and there is every indication that if experi- 
mentally applied for a period of two years its ultimate 
form could serve a significant purpose. In fact, the 
only way to bring order into the determination of 
appropriations is through a formula approach. This is 
sound policy; it is also good administrative policy. 

The State Board of Education should adopt the 
formula approach as a basis for reviewing institutional 
budgetary requests, using one formula for the Com- 
monwealth University segment of the System and a 
similar one for the State College segment. 
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Formula lor Capital Improvements 

The ability of the Commonwealth to meet its 
responsibilities for the education of a much larger 
number of students seeking entrance to college is 
dependent to a large extent on the facilities which are 
available. These must be carefully planned, designed 
and constructed. The situation demands extraordi- 
nary effort to enable institutions to move ahead im- 
mediately with construction so that space for instruc- 
tion is ready as enrollment increases. 

The very size of this responsibility argues for care 
and discrimination in the allocation of funds. Happily, 
there is already available a>i adaptable formula for 
determining institutional capital needs. This was de- 
veloped by the Commission on Academic Facilities in 
administering the Higher Educational Facilities pro- 
gram of the federal government and has had two years 
of experience behind it. Its heavy emphasis has been 
on increased enrollment and on occupancy rates of 
facilities. One factor which is not present in this 
particular formula has to do with obsolescence, one 
which must be considered in Commonwealth plan- 
ning. 

The State Board of Education should adapt the 
formula used for determining capital needs currently 
being used by the Commission on Academic Facilities 
and apply it in the evaluation of capital needs for in- 
stitutions within the Commoimealth System of Higher 
Education. 

With the application of these two formulas, much 
of the insecurity and confusion surrounding appro- 
priations for operating expenses and for capital im- 
provements can be eliminated, providing known ra- 
tionale to all parties. Vying for special privilege 
among institutions and fiscal and legislative uncer- 
tainty as to the validity of claims can both be elimi- 
nated, after such a system has taken hold. 



Federal Funds for College Buildings 

A variety of federal agencies such as the U. S. 
Office of Education, Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare, National Science Foundation, and tlr* 
National Aeronautics and Space Administration have 
funds which can be used for constructing college 
buildings. Pennsylvania should make it possible for 
institutions in its Commonwealth System to seek iunds 
w’herever available because they can provide an im- 
portant supplement to the resources the Common- 
wealth can provide. In general, Pennsylvania is well 
organized for this purpose. However, an increased 
degree of flexibility is needed in the General State 
Authority to facilitate rommitiing matching funds for 
0)llege buildings. This is particularly important for 
the development of programs of graduate and pro- 
fessional education and research. 

Occasionally, commitment of matching funds be- 
fore legislative action is possible is necessary to secure 
federal funds. It is recommended that a relatively 
small fund for this purpose be established in the 
General State Authority under legislative supervision. 

There is one other important consideration whidh 
calls for relief. It is in the Commonwealth University 
segment where the institutions have been on the 
non-preferred list in budgetary considerations. Locked 
in as these institutions now are to a Commonwealth- 
determined tuition structure, they need to know in 
advance what their appropriations are to be in m-der 
to avoid over-commitment. Placing them in the pre- 
ferred category along with the State Colleges and the 
state’s share for support of community colleges would 
largely resolve this problem. 

The State Board of Education recommends that 
the universities included in the Commonwealth System 
of Higher Education be placed in the preferred cate- 
gory in the Commonwealth’s annual budget. 



Chapter VI 

GOVERNANCE OF THE COMMONWEALTH 
SYSTEM OF HIGHER EDUCATION 



The State Board of Education proposes a Com- 
monwealth System of Higher Education which in- 
cludes institutions in three categories with major 
responsibilities defined for each segment. Major ex- 
pansion will be necessary for institutions in each of the 
segments and additional institutions may need to be 
added in any one, or in all. The very rapidity with 
which expansion must be provided demands a systema- 
tic allocation of authority on the level of the indi- 
vidual institution, in terms of the segments of the 
System, and in terms of state-wide coordination. 

There have been proposals for reorganization of 
the State Board of Education, the most common of 
whidi has been divorcing the Council of Higher Edu- 
cation from the Board and engaging a chancellor or 
other appropriate officer with staff to manage higher 
education in the Commonwealth. It must be remem- 
bered that the present State Board of Education was 
brought into being through legislative action in 1963 
to provide a unified approach to all of the Common - 
we^th’s educational problems. Adequate time has 
not transpired to permit final judgment on its value 
and requested funds for staff have not been made 
available. Furthermore, during much of this period, 
the Department of Public Instruction was without 
a permanent Superintendent and, therefore, internal 
reorganization has been delayed. Happily. Jiis process 
is now well under way. It is proposed at this point 
that time be permitted to make the system more effec- 
tive and that, in 1969, thorough analysis be made of its 
effectiveness and basic change, if desirable, be recom- 
mended at that time. 

Critics and defenders seem to agree on certain es- 
sentials: (1) serious attention must be given to higher 
education; (2) coordination within segments ana 
among segments in the Commonwealth System must 
be achiev^; (3) allocation of responsibility and funds 
must be based on educational needs and administered 
through a formula system; (4) long-range planning 
must become a permanent Commonwealth activity; 
and (5) policy-making itself must be allocated and 
coordinate in an effective manner. The Board has 



kept these factors uppermost in mind and has in fact 
designed The Master Plan to effect improvement in 
them. 

There are, in general, two possible systems for the 
operation of public higher education. One is a highly 
centralized system with power of origination and de- 
termination at the state level and with powers dele- 
gated to other instrumentalities and institutions by a 
central body. This is what would exist were there a 
separate Board of Regents (or similar title) and a 
chancellor (or other title) responsible for all higher 
education under the sponsorship of the Common- 
wealth. The other system, the one being proposed, 
places greater responsibility for the origination of pro- 
posals in the hands of institutions and segments of the 
system but places the responsibility for coordination 
and allocation in a central authority, the Council of 
Higher Education. This system relies more on the 
initiative of the institution and the segment to deter- 
mine educational need. It avoids the obvious possi- 
bility of unnecessary straight-jackets and is designed 
to avoid duplication and to effect coordination, 
thereby providing the most important educational 
services in the most efficient manner possible. 

The Community' College Segment 

The newest segment in the Commonwealth Sys- 
tem of Higher Education consists of ten institutions. 
One of the Board’s consultants has recommended that 
a total of 26 such institutions should be in 
operation within the next few years, with a projected 
full-time and part-time enrollment of 106,000 students 
by 1975. This is a phenomenal rate of growth, but the 
need for higher educational facilities is so urgent that 
this projection seems entirely justified. It points up 
the considerable importance of this movement in the 
total Master Plan. If an additional 224,000 students 
(over the present 292,970) must be planned for in 
the ensuing decade, it stands to reason that the com- 
munity college program must be expected to provide 
for somewhere in the vicinity of one-third of these, 
more or less equally divided between full-time and 
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part-time students. The reasons for this are fairly 
clear: (1) the proximity to the student’s home; (2) 
the low cost both to the student and to the Common- 
wealth and (3) the provision for types of programs 
useful in training young people for semi-professional 
opportunities in the home community. The commu- 
nity college movement will not have served its purpose 
in Pennsylvania until sufficient institutions have been 
estab. ed to cover the entire state, making commut- 
ing possible for the preponderant number of students 
who seek this level of higher education. 

The Master Plan proposes, therefore, that funds 
be made available for (1) planning grants to deter- 
mine the need and feasibility of a new community 
college, and for (2) start-up costs as an encourage- 
ment to local communities to establish immunity 
colleges where these will further the development of 
the Commonwealth System. 

There are many problems which these institutions 
necessarily face in their early years, such as the pro- 
vision of adequate physical facilities which go beyond 
classnx>m space, the determinaton of programs suffi- 
ciently comprehensive to serve the needs of all the 
students, the furnishing of necessary counseling ser- 
vices, the maintenance of standards, the fulfilling of 
fiscal responsibilities, etc. It is not the purpose of the 
Master Plan to suggest solutioi^ for each of these, but 
rather to recommend a systematic approach which will 
bring these problems to light and provide an adequate 
basis for their resolution. 

The community college movement was designed 
in Pennsylvania to extend educational opportunity, 
but to do this in response to community, or area, need 
Each community college has its own board of trustees 
with relatively broad powers concerned with programs 
and standards; this is as it should be. On the other 
hand, two things are important for the success of each 
cominuniiy college: (1) adequate knowledge of ex- 
perience being gained elsewhere in the country; and 
(2) guidance from each other and from those who 
have responsibility for the operation of the Common- 
wealth System of Higher Education. Planning on its 
own, it is possible for any one community college 
either to operate on a level below that intended or to 
over-extend itself in one direction and, hence, fail to 
serve the comprehensive purposes originally designed. 
Only more than normal leadership on the state level 
will insure reasonable equivalence of programs and 
accomplishment, particularly in the years immediately 
ahead. 

The Board, therefore, proposes that a Community 
College Coordinating Council be established, the mem- 
bership to be composed of one person representing 



each community college, with the Commissioner of 
Higher Education serving as its ex officio presiding 
officer. The establishment of the office of Commis- 
sioner of Higher Education rs part of the plan for 
reorganization of the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. (See Appendix II) The Coordinating Council 
should have the following duties: 

(1) To help in the coordination of programs in the 
community colleges. 

(2) To consider multiple use of resources and any 
other matter which may add to the effectiveness 
of two-year institutions. 

The existence of a Coordinating Council would 
provide continuing liaison among the community col- 
leges, and would have built-in opportunity to know 
both what other institutions in the same category are 
doing and how effectively they operate. It would 
serve as a vehicle for representing the community col- 
leges collectively as a segment in the Commonwealth 
System of Higher Education. 

The State College Segment 

This group consists of 13 state colleges and 
The Indiana University of Pennsylvania. As pointed 
out previously, the enabling legislation (The Act of 
December 16, 1965, P. L. — , Act 430) gave Indiana 
the privilege of offering advanced degrees ordinarily 
offered only bv institutions having sizeable library and 
laboratory facilities and a faculty having strong re- 
search background and experience. 

This legislation was passed at a time when it was 
uncertain what provision could or should be made for 
university education in the western part of the state. 
Legislation placing the University of Pittsburgh among 
the universities in the Comonwealth System obviates 
the present necessity of developing Indiana University 
to qualify for inclusion in the Commonwealth Univer- 
sity Segment. Meanwhile, Act 430 opens the way for 
Indiana, or any of the other State Colleges, to be in- 
cluded in the University Segment, as time and cir- 
cumstance may dictate. 

The Master Plan is constructed on what present 
and near-future possibilities permit. Indiana is, there- 
fore, classified among the 14 state institutions 
whose primary responsibility is for undergraduate 
instruction and instruction on the level of the master’s 
degree. The achievement of quality on these levels is 
itself a rather formidable responsibility for the next 
few years. It must be borne in mind that only within 
recent years have these institutions been asked to 
strengthen their faculties to offer the bachelor of arts 
degree and to grant the master’s degree. 

For the immediate future, the Board recommends 
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that these institutions be allocated major responsibility 
for undergraduate instruction in the arts and sciences 

I and for the preparation of teachers on the under- 
graduate and masters degree levels. What steps, then, 

' are necessary for the fulfillment of this objective? 

First, the establishment of a Board of .state Col- 
lege Trustees as a governing board with the iollowing 
duties and powers: 

1- To unify the policies and facilitate effective ad- 
ministration of the state colleges. 

2. To assume the policy-making and other functions 
of the present boards of trustees of the state col- 
leges. 

3. To assume such policy-making function.*; as are now 
assigned by law to the Board of Presidents. 

4. To establish specific educational policies governing 
the several state colleges, including, but not limited 
to, setting of enrollment goals for each state col- 
lege; assignment of the role of each state college 
with respect to academic emphasis; approval of 
curriculum; definition of academic standards and 
standards of admission. 

5. To establish mid oversee administrative and finan- 
cial policies and procedures. 

6. To appoint college presidents, after consultation 
with the Boards of Visitors (see statement below) 
of the college concerned, and with the approval of 
the Governor. 

7. To submit with recommendations to the Superin- 
tendent the annual operating budget requirements 
for the state colleges, and to review the biennial 
capital improvement programs. 

8. To carry out the objectives established by the 
Council of Higher Education for the state col- 
leges. 

It is recommended that the Board of State College 
Trustees be composed of nine members appointed by 
the Governor from a panel nominated by the Council 
of Higher Education, each member to serve for a 
period of six years, except in terms or original appoint- 
ment. The Commissioner of Higher Education should 
be an ex officio member of the .Board. The Board 
should have an executive officer and appropriate staff. 
The present Board of Presidents should serve in an 
advisory capacity to the Board of State College Trus- 
tees. 

The existing boards of trustees for each State 
College should become Boards of Visitors, with re- 
sponsibilities redefined as follows: 

1. To review all matters pertaining to the welfare 
and well-being of the college and its students and to 



make recommendations to th*’ president with re- 
spect thereto. 

2. To develop means ara methods of establishing 
pioper relations ana understanding between the 
college (and it' program) and the community in 
which -r is located, and generally to provide liaison 
betwef ' ..ne college and the community. 

3. To uilvise the Board of State College Trustees on 
‘.lie selection of a president. 

•*. To advise the President with respect to plam and 
programs for the improvement of the college. 

There are strong reasons for proposing a new 
Board of State College Trustees. One, the necessary 
coordination of institutional planning and state needs. 
Two, a uniform voice for all the State Colleges. Three, 
broader experience in considering the problems and 
needs of each particular institution. Four, the greater 
likelihood of equitable treatment for all institutions 
in the segment. 

No Master Plan can be implemented without a 
structuring which brings a coordination within the 
segments of the Commonwealth System of Higher 
Education as well as among the seg[ments. The lattei 
will be dealt with later, but in terms of the State 
College segment it is difficult to see how coordination 
can take place with 14 separate boards, each 
having equal power within its own institutional 
sphere. The establishment of a Board of State College 
Trustees seems to be the best way in which adequate 
coordination and efficiency can be achieved. 

A second step necessary for the proper governance 
of the State Colleges is to provide for greater fiscal 
and administrative autonomy on the institutional 
level. Responsibilities for the president of a State 
College should be specified and include the following, 
all subject to conformance with policies and programs 
established by the Board of State College Trustees: 

1. The appointment of such officers, faculty members, 
and employees as may be necessai 7 to administer 
the college. 

2. The fixing of salaries, in accordance with estab- 
lished standards. 

3. The determination of expenditures to be made 
for instructional, administrative, custodial and 
maintenance services and facilities from appropria- 
tions and allocations. 

4. The making of rules and reg;ulations for the col- 
lege. 

5. The preparation of the annual operating budget 
and the capital improvement program for presenta- 
tion to the Board of Trustees. 
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While these are by no means all the responsibili- 
ties of a president, they are critical ones in terms of 
providing reasonable autonomy in the management 
of an institution of higher learning. 

No additional coordinating council is proposed 
for the State College Segment, since the Board of 
State College Trustees will serve in this capacity. 

The University Segment 

There are three institutions in this group. The 
Pennsylvania State University, Temple University 
and the University of Pittsburg. 

Recent legislative action adding the last tv.o 
institutions to this group greatly augments the Com- 
monwealth’s provision for opportunities on the uni- 
versity level at low cost to students. Each of these 
three universities has from 11 to 18 different colleg»;s. 
All have sizeable g^raduate divisions. Two have schools 
of engineering, pharmacy, dentistry, law, and nursing. 
There are schools of agriculture, forestry, home eco- 
nomics, journalism, physical education, mineral indus- 
tries, and art and architecture at Pennsylvania State 
University; schools of public health, social work and 
of public and international affairs at the University 
of Pittsburgh; and schools of allied health sciences, art, 
communications and theatre, music and a community 
college and technical institute at Temple University. 
Pennsylvania State University has a widespread exten- 
sion program, Temple University and the University 
of Pittsburgh smaller ones. With the combined offer- 
ings of these three institutions, the Commonwealth is 
making available to students in the Commonwealth 
educational opportunity in all major university areas 
and fields. 

Considerable effort must be devoted at this point 
to a coordination of die programs at the three uni- 
versities, to the filling in of missing gaps, to the elimi- 
nation of needless duplication, to the easy transfer of 
students and credits, and to the allocation of respon- 
sibility, geographic and otherwise. 

Each of these institutions has a distinguished 
board of trustees, one-fourth or one-third of which 
is composed of Commonwealth Trustees which, as 
in the case of the trustees for the State Colleges, should 
be appointed by the Governor from a panel of names 
submitted by the Council of Higher Education. There 
is little question as to the public spiritedness of these 
trustees or to their sense of responsibility in meeting 
Commonwealth needs. They have laige enterprises 
under their jurisdiction. No centralization of autho- 
rity in a board of trustees for the three could accom- 
plish as much in public good as the voluntary interest 
of each of the boards in the welfare of the separate 
institutions. Likewise, they are instrumental in se- 



curing private donations and grants to supplement 
Commonwealth investment. 

The sizeable investment of Commonwealth funds 
in these institutions, however, demands a coordination 
of effort. It is, therefore, proposed that there be es- 
tablished a University Coordinating Council, this to 
be composed of three representatives selected by each 
of the universities, with the Commissioner for Higher 
Education serving ex officio as its pre'-idiiig officer. 
The functions of the University Coordinating Council 
are as follows* 

1. To coordinate programs in these institutions and 
to make recommendations to the Council of Higher 
Education concerning new graduate programs to 
be offered in any one of the institutions or jointly. 

2. To plan, wherever possible, to achieve common 
operating procedures such as a similar accounting 
system, uniform minimum admissions require- 
ments, transfer regulations, academic calendar. 

3. To review institutional requests for yearly appro- 
priations and to present these jointly to the Super- 
intendent. 

4. To review institutional requests for capital grants 
and to present these jointly to the Superintendent. 

The two Coordinating Councils and the Board of 
State College Trustees are designed to increase inter- 
institutional cooperation in operational matters and 
leadership in the orderly development of higher educa- 
tion in each of the segments. 

The Council of Higher Education 

We come now to the most essential ingredient for 
the successful operation of the Commonwealth System 
of Higher Education, leadership on the state level. 
Previously in this section, the Board has proposed 
structures by means of which coordination can take 
place within the three segments of the Commonwealth 
System, a Community College Coordinating Council 
in the Community College segment, a Board of State 
College Trustees in the State College segment, and a 
University Coordinating Council in the University 
segment. There remains one further level of co- 
ordination, that is, among the various segments. This 
function should be performed by the Council of 
Higher Education. 

It is well to specify some of the responsibilities 
which the Council of Higher Education must assume 
if the Master Plan is to be implemented effectively: 

1. Full responsibility for the adoption of those poli- 
cies necessary to put the Master Plan into operation 
and to expand or alter it as circumstances subse- 
quently demand. 
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2. Serve as the chief coordinating agent for the Com- 
monwealth System of Higher Education. This 

includes: 

(a) approval of all levels of instruction and pro- 
grams which involve Commonwealth support. 

(b) allocation of responsibility among the institu- 
tions within the system, including respon- 
sibility for off-campus centers and bran^es, 
extension and continuing education pro- 
grams. 

(c) encouragement of programs and activities to 
further the conduct of research on education 
and the educational process 

(d) review and approval of all requests for operat- 
ing budgets of the 'nstitutions within the 
system 

(e) review and approval of all requests for capital 
improvements for the institutions within the 
system 

(f) acting as the coordinating agency for the 
development of standards, the distribution of 
funds, and the evaluation of jierformance for 
all federal programs in higher education op- 
erative in the Commonwealth for which state 
planning and coordination are required 

(g) receiving and reviewing long-range plans sub- 
mitted from all private institutions in the 
state at times and in the form requested by 
the Council of Higher Education 

(h) review and assess the plans of publicly-sup- 
ported and private institutions in order to 
provide correlation among them to insure 
maximum educational opportunty. 

The Importance of Professional Staff to Support the 
State Board of Education 

The responsibilities of the Council of Higher 
Education outlined and inherent in the Master Plan 
are of such scope as to demand the serv'ices of a high 
quality professional staff. The State Board of Educa- 
tion has in fact been given the power to “employ and 
fix the compensation of such staff as is deemed neces- 
sary to perform the duties of the Board.” This implies 
that the Board can employ its own staff. The Board 
recommends that the staff to be assembled in higher 
education in the Department of Public Instruction be 
used until the review and evaluation of the adequacy 



of this structure takes place in 1969, after implementa- 
tion of the present system has had opportunity to 
demonstrate its strengths and weaknesses. 

The law further reads that “the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction or his designated representative 
shall be the chief executive officer of the State Board 
of Education.” The Board proposes that the Superin- 
tendent designate the Commissioner of Higher Educa- 
tion as the chief executive officer of the Council of 
Higher Education. This proposal would give the 
Council of Higher Education an executive officer 
whose staff can assume direct and immediate respon- 
sibility for the fulfillment of the Council’s objectives. 

It is further suggested that the Department of 
Public Instruction be referred to as the Department of 
Education and the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion be called the Secretary of Education. In line with 
the relationship implied between the State Board of 
Education and the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, it is recommended that the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction be appointed by the Board and be 
responsible to it. These recommendations may re- 
quire constitutional amendments. 

The Commonwealth’s investment in higher edu- 
cation will reach such proportions that only sufficient 
staff with the highest professional competence will be 
adequate for the task. Furthermore, since the Master 
Plan’s proposals for the governance of the Common- 
wealth System of Higher Education is a combination 
of centralized and decentralized authority, those in 
staff positions on the state level must be of such a 
calibre as to merit the respect of their peers in indi- 
vidual institutions. It is recommended that salary 
levels be established for the top staff positions at 
figures likely to attract highly qualified professional 
people who might otherwise be presidents or deans of 
individual institutions. 

The State Board of Education 

The Master Plan has proceeded from coordina- 
tion among institutions in the three separate segments 
of the Commonwealth System of Higher Education 
to coordination among the segments by the Council of 
Higher Education. There is one higher level still, 
concerned with the coordination of higher education 
and basic education. This is the responsibility of the 
State Board of Education, which has within its pur- 
view the entire spectrum of educational opportunities 
within the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 
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Chapter VII 

AID TO STUDENTS AND 
POTENTIAL FACULTY MEMBERS 



Commonwealth concern for higher education 
cannot be limited to support of educational institu- 
tions. It must give attention to students, their financial 
need, and their selection of appropriate program and 
institution. Furthermore, it must give support to the 
recruitment of faculty personnel. This Chapter is 
devoted to these two important problems. 

A Commonwealth Scholarship Program 

It is one of the pre-suppositions of the Master 
Plan that it is the responsibility of the Commonwealth 
to provide every high school graduate with the oppor- 
tunity to further his education in whatever direction 
and to whatever level are commensurate with his in- 
terest and ability. In providing a Commonwealth 
System of Higher Education, Pennsylvania is dis- 
charging the major part of its responsibility by pro- 
viding low-cost opportunities at these institutions. At 
the same time, there are manifold individual differ- 
ences, and some students may well find their greatest 
opportunity in terms of program or intellectual cli- 
mate in attendance at one or another of the private 
institutions. To the extent that the cost factor may be 
minimized, choice is free. 

It is proposed, therefore, that the Commonwealth 
support a program of financial assistance which will 
provide reasonable financial supplement to the in- 
dividual’s personal resources to permit him to select 
whatever private or public institution he prefers. 
This position is supported by the fact that the net 
cost of college education in relation to per capita 
income shows that the Pennsylvania student pays more 
for his education than in any of the nine other most 
populous states. 

Pennsylvania has had some modest backgfround in 
scholarship support. For many years, funds have been 
provided for one hundred scholarships at $250 per 
year and eighty scholarships at $200 per year awarded 
on a competitive basis and limited to a maximum of 
four years, the scholarship holders being selected from 
among thousands of applicants. 

As early as 1881, Senatorial scholarships were 



offered by The Pennsylvania State College. Today, six 
schools participate in a program of Senatorial scholar- 
ships worth about $2.5 million annually: Lincoln Uni- 
versity, Moore College of Art, Pennsylvania State 
University, Temple University, University ot Pennsyl- 
vania and University of Pittsburgh. This program was 
established to help in aiding needy students and, in 
the absence of any other program, served the purpose 
well. 

In 1963 the General Assembly established a 
guarantee loan program, through which students bor- 
row from participating banks. This program has been 
enthusiastically received, attesting to the fact of wide 
student need. 

In 1965 the General Assembly inaugurated a 
State Scholarship Fund (administered, as is the loan 
program, by the Pennsylvania Higher Education As- 
sistance Agency) for (1) beginning students of high 
ability (2) beginning students having need, and (3) 
students already enrolled in college. The amount 
appropriated for this program in 1966-1967 was 
$12,600,000. The time has now arrived when Penn- 
sylvania must face the problem of student assistance 
in more realistic terms, not simply because of the 
greatly increased numbers seeking an education but 
even more particularly because a significant number of 
these students will be denied educational opportunity 
if assistance on a fairly large scale is not made avail- 
able. 

There are many types of scholarships in Penn- 
sylvania as elsewhere, some endo^ved, some institu- 
tionally supported, some foundation supported. The 
question at issue is not whether scholarship money is 
beneficial but rather what sort of scholarship progfram 
is appropriate for the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
in its own particular case and how it can be used to 
provide the best investment in the Commonwealth’s 
own future. In view of the facts that such a significant 
proportion of Pennsylvania residents attend private 
institutions where tuition is necessarily higher than 
in publicly-supported institutions and that a scholar- 
ship program must be sizeable to have broad impact. 
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it is proposed that the Commonwealth use the money 
made available for undergraduate scholarships solely 
for those students who have need. 

The Master Plan hence makes the following 
recommendations : 

1. The State Scholarship Fund inaugurated in 1965 
be regarded as having long-range and major sig- 
nificance in the provision of educational oppor- 
tunity in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 

2. The State Scholarship Fund be expanded to at 
least $40,000,000 by 1968-69 based on the experi- 
ence of the Higher Education Assistance Agency to 
date. This would provide continuing assistance 
to students presently receiving scholarship aid and 
make similar assistance available to entering stu- 
dents in the next two years. At that point, careful 
evaluation of the scope of the program should be 
made in relationship to the goal of insuring op- 
portunity for higher education for every qualified 
Pennsylvania student. 

3. The program of 180 competitive scholarships and 
the program of Senatorial scholarships be phased 
out and no new scholarships of these types be 
given. 

4. The guarantee loan program be continued, ex- 
panded if circumstances demand. 

The program envisioned here should provide ap- 
proximately 52,000 scholarships in 1968-69. Even then 



scholarship aid will be going to less than 20% of the 
students attending college. It is entirely likely that 
this amount may need to be increased further at that 
point. 

A Commonwealth Professorial Incentive Program 
Crucial to the success of the higher educational 
enterprise, and particularly so at a time of great ex- 
pansion, is the recruitment and training of faculty 
personnel. Only by exercising foresight and providing 
proper incentive can the Commonwealth be reason- 
ably assured of a continuing, and increasing, flow of 
competent instructors. The Board therefore recom- 
mends a Professorial Incentive Program by virtue of 
which prospective college teachers may borrow up to 
|6,000 over a period of three years for full-time gradu- 
ate education, these loans to be non-interest bearing 
while the student pursues his graduate work full-time. 
They should be forgiven at a rate of 25% per year 
providing the recipient teaches full-time in a Penn- 
sylvania institution of higher learning, and bear in- 
terest at an appropriate rate only upon completion of 
graduate work. This program might well be admin- 
istered by the existing Higher Education Assistance 
Agency. Assuming an average loan of $1,000 per year, 
the cost (excluding repayment) might amount to 
$500,000 the first year, $1,000,000 the second year, 
$2,000,000 the third year and possibly leveling off at a 
figure of somewhere aroung $4,000,000. 



Chapter VIII 

THE COMMONV/EALTH'S CONCERN 
FOR PRIVATE HIGHER EDUCATION 



In earlier chapters, the Master Plan has proposed 
a Commonwealth System of Higher Education which 
includes the types of institution for which the Com- 
monwealth has legal obligations. This is the Com- 
monwealth’s major responsibility, and the Common- 
wealth will have to invest the largest portion of support 
for these institutions. 

Consistently, however, the document has stated 
that the Commonwealth has benefited greatly from 
the contributions of private institutions of higher 
learning. The 1 18 private institutions in the Com- 
monwealth are a product of varying circumstances— 
religious, geographic, traditional and social. Each has 
its own unique clientele and supporters. Some are 
among the most distinguished institutions of higher 
learning in their categories, many have reputations 
which know no state boundaries. The dual system 
of publicly-supportea and private higher education 
has much to recommend it. The very competitiveness 
between the two types of institutions augers well for 
qualitative achievement. The Master Plan advocates 
that the Commonwealth further assist in the strength- 
ening of these institutions. 

Commonwealth Support for Capital Constructwh 

Most of the private institutions have indicated 
willingness to expand in order to serve a larger public; 
this is in the Commonwealth’s best interest. This does, 
however, involve capital expenditures in most cases. 
The Board proposes, therefore, that a Commonwealth 
Capital Assistance Fund be established to encourage 
private institutions in their expansion. The following 
stipulations should prevail: 

1. Only regionally accredited or institutions which 
are recognized candidates for regional accredita- 
tion will be eligible. 

2. Institutions will need to demonstrate that new fa- 
cilities are necessary in order to increase enroll- 
ment, and this will normally involve site 
visitation. 
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3. The Commonwealth will make grants of 33 1/3% 
of construction cost for instructional facilities 
only. 

4. A body similar to the State Commission on Aca- 
demic Facilities should administer the program. 

5. The Commonwealth Capital Assistance Fund 
should be equivalent in size to that of the federal 
Higher Educational Facilities program presently 
operating in Pennsylvania. 

Commonwealth Support for Graduate Education 

It was pointed out in an earlier chapter that en- 
rollments on the graduate level will more than double 
in the next decade, and necessarily so to provide 
faculty for institutions of higher learning and to pro- 
vide an increasing flow of highly trained manpower for 
a technological age. The Commonwealth universities 
arc being asked in the Master Plan to give major 
attention to this responsibility. Yet the task is of such 
proportions that these universities, even with extraor- 
dinary effort and with maximum support, will need to 
have their contribution augmented by all private 
institutions offering academic work on this level. This 
being the case, it is recommended that the Common- 
wealth inaugurate a plan of state aid for doctoral pro- 
grams in the arts and sciences and in engineering and 
for four years in medicine and in veterinary medicine, 
this aid to be available to all institutions not members 
ol the Commonwealth System. It is further recom- 
mended that the Council of Higher Education base 
its aid for this purpose on a grant of $5,000 per year 
for each full-time student who is a United States citi- 
zen, who has completed at least one year of post- 
baccalaureate study, and who is accepted for candidacy 
in doctoral programs in arts and science and in en- 
gineering, and on a grant of $5,000 per year for each 
full-time post-baccalaureate student in medicine and 
in veterinary medicine. These grants are intended to 
help institutions finance the costs of such graduate 
programs. 
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Correlation with Private Institutions 

Primary concern has been given in this document 
to delineating the Commonwealth’s relationships to 
those institutions for which it has legal and hnanciai 
responsibility and to describe modes of operation 
which will provide efficient management. To do this 
without reference to the private sector would be to 
ignore a great potential for achieving the Common- 
wealth’s higher educational purposes. Private higher 
education also serves public interest and its voice 
should be appropriately heard. It is therefore pro- 
posed that a Liaison Committee for Private Higher 
Education be established and that the basis for its 
membership be jointly determined by the Council of 
Higher Education and the Executive Committee of the 
Pennsylvania Association of Colleges and Universities 
with the end in view of ensuing representation of the 
varying types of private institutions. 

The duties of the Liaison Committee for Private 
Higher Education must by nature be advisory in 
character. 

This Liaison Committee can serve three impor- 
tant purposes: 

1. to represent the cause of private education before 
the Council of Higher Education. 

2. to advise the Council on behalf of private higher 
education in whatever ways the Council of Higher 
Education might deem appropriate. 

3. to recommend ways and means of strengthening 
inter-institutional efforts among private institu- 
tions and between private and publicly-supported 
institutions. 

Maintenance Aid to Private Institutions 

The history of the Commonwealth is filled with 
examples of public aid to private institutions. At one 
point they received grants of land, at another grants 
to educate poor children, at another grants to educate 
teachers. There have been periods when there was aid 
to all institutions and periods when there was aid to 
none. There are a goodly number of institutions 
which have received aid at one time or another but 
do not now. The only institutions receiving state aid 
for maintenance purposes over a lengthy period of 
time have been The Pennsylvania State University 



(1887), the University of Pennsylvania (1903), the 
L^niversity of Pittsburgh (1907), Temple University 
(1911) and the State Colleges. There has been no 
consistency of policy of long-term rationale, even in 
terms of the institutions mentioned. In 1965-66 there 
were 18 state-aided degree-granting institutions ex- 
clusive of the three which are to become part of the 
Cominonwealth System. In many cases these are spe- 
cial purpose institutions which in other states would 
not be regarded as qualifying for maintenance sup- 
port, except as parts of a multi-purpose institution. 

Since it is difficult, if not impossible, to provide 
rationale for state aid to some institutions and not to 
others, the system should be terminated. At the same 
time, recognizing the significant contribution to the 
Commonwealth which presently-aided institutions are 
making and the desirability of not penalizing any 
institution by virtue of the introduction of a Master 
Plan for the future, it is recommended that present 
maintenance aid to independent institutions not 
qualifying for doctoral program support be frozen at 
the present levels and that no additional institutions 
be considered for this support. 

In the case of institutions whose support for doc- 
toral programs will not equal present state aid, sup- 
port should be maintained at the 1966-67 level until 
aid for doctoral programs equals that amount— at 
which time maintenance aid will be discontinued. 
Doctoral support will, in effect, not begin until it 
reaches the amount of present maintenance aid. 

The essential purpose of the Master Plan is to 
bring order into planning, operation and service in 
the Commonwealth’s provision for higher education. 
It believes this can best be done through the delinea- 
tion of what is included in the Commonwealth Sys- 
tem of Higher Education and in proposing that future 
state aid to institutions not in the System be in terms 
of widening student opportunity on the undergraduate 
and gfraduate levels to attend private institutions, in 
granting capital aid to all those institutions which wish 
to increase their enrollment, and in supporting gradu- 
ate education. 

These proposals are considered to be basically 
sound and in the Commonwealth’s best long-range 
interest. 
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Chapter IX 

ESTIMATES OF COST 
DURING THE NEXT FIVE YEARS 



Projection of costs of higher education over even 
a five-year period is subject to a substantial margin of 
error. There are many variables: (1) inflationary or 
deflationary tendencies; (2) the unparalleled demand 
for higher education, necessitating a rapidity of growth 
for which there is no precedent; (3) the provision of 
physical facilities capable of satisfying the demand; 
(4) courses of action determined by boards of trustees, 
the legislature and taxpayers; and (5) the competitive 
market for qualified faculty members. Nevertheless, 
the Master Plan would lack concreteness without some 
reasonable indication of its financial implications. 

Certain factors lend credence to the projections 
which follow. They are: 

1. The Commonwealth’s own appropriation experi- 
ence during the previous five years. From an ex- 
penditure of 350,490,792 in 1961-62 for State Col- 
leges and state aided institutions, the state has 
enlarged its share to approximately 3157,000,000 
for 1966-1967, a dramatic increase of 208% in five 
years. 

2. Comparison of the Commonwealth’s appropria- 
tions with those in other states. (The year 1965-66 
is used since actual figures are available for that 
particular year.) 

Approximate Population as Amount of 



State Compared to Penna. 


Appropriations 


California . . . 


150% 


3413,000,000 


New York . . . 


150% 


283,000,000 


Illinois 


90% 


204,000,000 


Michigan ... . 


70 % 


176,000,000 


Texas 


90% 


165,000,000 


Pennsylvania 


— 


104,000,000 


Washington 


35% 


95,000,000 


Indiana . . 


50% 


90,000,000 


Ohio 


90% 


85,000,000 



A recent survey reports that whereas Pennsylvania 
ranked 16th in per capita personal income in 1964, 
it ranked 49th in per capita expenditures for higher 
education. In that year Pennsylvania spent 312.62 per 



capita for higher education in contrast to the national 
mean of 325.69. While Pennsylvania’s per capita ex- 
penditure is still quite low when compared to national 
averages, it does represent a two-year increase of al- 
most 58%. 

3. Comparison of projections with other states. Most 
of the states have made no long-range projections 
of the cost of higher education, not many even 
short-term ones, principally because of the difficulty 
of reaching firm and valid judgments. New York 
has probably given more attention to this problem 
than most other states and has projected a tripling 
of expenditures in a period of ten years. It is 
highly unlikely that Pennsylvania’s expectancy will 
be any less, perhaps more, because of the relatively 
low comparative standing from which the Com- 
monwealth must move. 



Commonwealth 


Responsibility 


for Operational 


Costs. 




1966-67 


1971-72 




Appropriations 


(Projected) 


Community 


Colleges 


3 6,300,000 


3 11,385,000 


State Colleges . . 


35,854,945 


82,027,000 


Commonwealth 


Universities . . 


79,149,998 


188,952,000 


State-aided 


Institutions 


18,595,785* 


18,094,685 


Totals . . . 


3139,900,728 


3300,458,685 



Earlier comparisons with appropriations in other 
states were based on operational costs, exclusive of 
scholarship funds or capital grants, as is the case here. 
The state scholarships should amount to 340,000,000 
in 1968-1969. The Professorial Incentive Program 
recommended should cost somewhere in the vicinity 
of 34,000,000 by 1971-1972. Grants for graduate educa- 
tion will amount to 35,965,500 in 1966-67 and 38.948,- 

* As of October 4, 1966. Several appropriation bills not finally 
approved. 
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200 by 1971-72 in addition to whatever amount re- 
places maintenance aid by that time. This means the 
total yearly operational costs for which the state will 
be responsible will be approximately 1353,000,000. 

No projected figures are included here for capital 
investment. Increases in amortization costs over a 
five-year period will have only modest effect on Com- 
monwealth expenditure and will probably not add 
more than 5% to the total (perhaps $15,000,000) . 

The introduction of a Commonwealth Capital 
Assistance Fund for private institutions, based on con- 
templated undergraduate figures for the federal pro- 
gram and without amortization, would amount to 
$26,449,497 for 1967-68, $40,871,187 for 1968-69, and 
$52,548,669 for 1969-70. Amortization costs for this 
program would probably amount to $15,000,000 per 
year by 1971-72. 

It is apparent that, if the Commonwealth is to 
meet the critical needs of higher education in the years 



immediately ahead, the cost will be considerable. 
What has been accomplished in the past five years is 
indicative of the fact that the Commonwealth recog- 
nizes the seriousness of its responsibility. Executive 
d legislative leadership, public demand, citizen sup- 
port, and, above all, opportunity for youth, combine 
to make this a moment of decision on which much of 
the Commonwealth’s future depends. 

The Master Plan, by advocating a Commonwealth 
System of Higher Education, by defining responsibili- 
ties of its component segments, by presenting a ra- 
tionale for fiscal support, by refining procedures for 
coordination, and by presenting justified bases for en- 
couragement to all private institutions, attempts to 
bring order into higher education and through this to 
offer means by which the Commonwealth may sys- 
tematically fulfill its educational obligations to its citi- 
zens, young and old. 
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Appendix I 

INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER H>UCATION IN PENNSYLVANIA 
AUTHORIZED TO GRANT DEGREES 
AS OF JULY 14, 1966 



Acidemy of the New Church, The College and Theological 
School 

Albright College 
Allegheny College 

Allegheny County Community College 
Allentown College of St. Fnnds de Sales 
.Alliance College 
Alvemia College 



Hahnemann Medical College and Hospital 
Harcum Junior College 
Harrisburg Area Community College 
Haverford College 
Holy Family College 

Immaculata College 

Indiana University of Pennsylvania 



Baptist Institute for Christian Workers 
Beaver College 

Beaver County Community College 

Blessed Sacrament Junior College 

Blooms'outg State College 

Bryn .\fawr College 

Bud(s County Community College 

Bucknell University 

Butler Community College 

Cabrini College 
California State College 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Cedar Crest College 
Chatham College 
Chestnut Hih College 
Chevney State College 
Christ the Savior Seminary 
Clarion Slate College 
Collie Misericordia 
Combs College of Music 
Crozer Theological Seminary 
Curtis Institute of Music 

Oebwarc Valley College of Science and Agriculture 
Dickinson College 
Dick'nson School of Law 

Divinity School of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
Drexel Institute of Technology 
Drop».e College 
Duquesne University 

Eastern Baptist College 

Eastern Baptist Theological Seminary 

Eastern Pilgrim College 

East Stroudsburg State College 

Edinboro Stale College 

Elizabethtown College 

Evangelical ('.ongrrgational School of Theology 

Faith Theological Semmary 
Frankhn and Marshall College 

Cannon College 
t'eneva College 
Gettvsburg College 
Gralz College 
Gn City College 
Gwy;icdd-Mercy Coliege 



Jefferson Medical College of Philadelphia 
JuniaU College 

Keystone Junior Collie 
Kilroe Seminary of the Sacred Heart 
King’s College 
Kutztevn State Collie 

Laduwanna Junior College 

Lafayette College 

Lancaster Theological Seminary 

LaRochc College 

LaSalle College 

Lebanon Valley College 

Lehigh County Community College 

Lehigh University 

Lincoln University 

Lock Haven State College 

Lutheran Theological Seminary (Co-ed) 

Lutheran Theological Seminary 

Lycoming College 

Manor Junior College 

Mansfield State College 

Mary Immaculate Seminary and College 

Marywood College 

Mercyhurst College 

Messiah College 

Millersville State College 

Montgomery County Community College 

Moore College of \it 

Moravian CoIIcg • 

Moravian Theological Seminary 
Mount Mercy Collie 
Mt. .Aloysius Junior College 
Muhlenberg College 

Xorthampt.' i .Area Community College 
Northeastern Christian Junior College 
Novitiate uf St. Isaac Joques 

Our Lady of /tngcis College 

Peirce Junior C^ liege 
Penn Hall Junior College 
Penn-sylvania College of Podiatry 
Penas' I ania Military Colleges 
Penn.sy Ivania College of Optometry 
Penn.syhania Stale University- 
Point Park College 
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Philadelphia College of Art 
Phibdelphia College of Bible 
Philadelphia College of Osteopathy 
Philadelphia College of Pharmaqr and Science 
Philadelphia College of Textiles and Science 
Philadelphia Community College 
Philadelphia Musical Academy 
Pittsburgh Theological Seminary 

Robert Morris Junior College 
Rosemont College 

Sacred Heart Junior College 

Shippensburg Sute College 

Slippery Rock State College 

Spring Garden Institute 

St. Charles Borromeo Seminary of Theology 

St. Fidelis College and Seminary 

St. Frands College 

St. Francis Seminary 

St. Joseph's College 

St. Vincent's College 

Seton Hill College 

Susquehanna University 

Swaithmore College 



Temple University 

Theological Seminary of the Reformed Episcopal 
Thiel College 

Univenity of Pennsylvania 
University of Pittsburg 
University of Scranton 
Ursinus College 

Valley Forge Military Junior College 
Villa Maria College 
Villanova University 

Washington and Jefferson College 
Waynesbuig College 
West Chester State College 
Westminster College 
Westminster Theological Seminary 
Wilkes College 

Williamsport Area Community College 
Wilson College 

Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania 
York Junior College 



Appendix II 

PROPOSED* REORGANIZATION OF THE OFFICE OF HIGHER EDUCATION, 

DEPARTMENT OF PUBUC INSTRUaiON 




* Authorized by Governors Executive Board October 17, 1966 
and now in operation. 



